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SHALL not imitate certain authors, 
who, in order to confute the impious 

nd ungodly, draw forth from the boſom of 
bſcurity, objections, which ſhould rather 
ave been buried in oblivion, and teach, by 

I periodical diary, that falls into every one's 
fands, ſophiſms, which were much better 
ot to be known. But I will endeavour to 
urn into ridicule, the divinity of our modern 
; Deiſts, and convince them of their abſurdi- 
ges---Self-love blunts an argument, but can- 
ot withſtand mockery. Nothing exaſpe- 
Btcsa man more, who ſets up for a philoſo- 
her, than to make him contradict himſelf; 
or have I any other view than that of diſ- 
laying the contraſt in the belief of the De- 
s, with their arguments againſt revelation. 
1 9 Saint 
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Saint Auguſtin choſe this method in his 
excellent work, The City of God, where he 
points out the extravagance of the Pagan 
virtues, and produces the example of Lucre- 
tia, whole modeſty the Heathens ſo highly 
extolled.---Is ſhe culpable? ſays he; then 
ſhe is not praiſe-worthy :---Is ſhe innocent? 
She ought not to kill herſelf, Do the Deiſts 
admit myſteries ? If fo, they ought to be- 
heve revelation.---Do they not ? Then they 
ſtoulddeny a God.--Who, in fact, can doubt 
but God is an abyſs of myſteries? This ſole 
idea con founds us. 
Should any one accuſe me with having 
rallied the incredulous on fo important a ſub- 
ject, I produce the words in Geneſis as an 
apology :---Bebold Adam is become like one ff 
4s.---Beſides this example, which is certain- 
ly more than ſufficient, the. fathers of the 
church filled their writings with ingenious. 
ironies againſt the enemies of the Chriſtian 
religion.---But of what uſe is it to prevent 
objections, and previouſly juſtify one's ſelf ? 
There never was, nor ever will be a work, 
univerſally approved of: even that divine 
book, the Goſpel, has its contradictors; and 
and becauſe it is contradicted, Iam induced 
to write. a 
Let no one expect to read a diſſertation 
replete with paſlages ſufficient to cruſh the 
Deiſts : it is Jeſus Chrit alone that will ex- 
terminate them on the day of his wrath ; and it 
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15 To the READER, * 
is not the quotations that convert. My in- 
tention is only to reanimate the hope and 
faith of ſuch as may doubt, ard to make it 
evident, that man becomes not an Anti- 
chriſtian but by becoming unreaſonable. 
Our myſteries are above reaſon, and yet not 


contradictory thereto : they will all be made 


evident, when we ſhall behold Gud face-to- 
face. Videbimus eum ſicuti eſt. 

Doubtleſs, ſome will be ſurpriſed that a 
layman ſhould write in defence f religion, 
whilſt there are people who preſume to laugh 
thereat, and believe there are prieſts and fri- 
ars enough in the world who are paid for ſo 
doing, and have nothing elſe to mind but to 
write and ſpeak of God and Religion. But 
I would be deſirous to know, why Religion 
ought not to intereſt a fecular as. nearly as 
an eecleſiaſtic? And if a military man does 
not vow to be a Chriſtian as well as an her- 
mit ? I could wiſh to learn, whether it be 
more 1mportant to write on politics and tem- 
poral affairs, than to treat of a ſubject where- 
on eternal bliſs or reprobation depends, 
Why ſhould we be leſs religious than the 
Pagan authors, who continually mention 
their Deities and Sacrifices in all their wri- 
tings ? Let any one read their works and 
ours, and, without any heſitation, he will 
conclude, that we are the Idolaters, and. that 
they were Chriſtians. 
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To the REAR. 

If our ſoul was not become an object of 
Contempt, an outcaſt; if we knew its worth, 
what it is to hope for, we ſhould look on as 
trivial the affairs which ſeent moſt important, 
and never conſider any thing elſe, during 
the whole courſe of our lives, but its end. 
But, in reality, we have loſt our reaſon ; the 
moſt eſſential concern is become indifferent 
to us; and wealth, titles, and high employ- 
ments, that are but viſions, captivate our at- 
tention.---Like children, we go daily in pur- 
fuit of whims; we believe the preſent life an. 
eternity, and eternity an inſtant. But, in a 
few minutes, our dream will end, and then 
we ſhall know the illuſion of our projects 
and labours. 

Is it not ſtrange to ſee men ſo very ſagaci- 
ous in worldly affairs, and yet be quite dor- 
mant and inſenſible in matters of religion? 
When no other prooſs offer but mere con- 
jectures, we ſhould embrace the ſure fide, 
and tremble for fear of a miſtake. In fine, 
moralizing and preaching apart, we ſhall ſoon 
die; and if we expire in an unhappy tate, 
all is loft. If there be another life, the li- 
bertine riſks all; and if, by an impoſſibility, 

there ſhould be none, the Chriſtian forfeits 
nothing. Tho' this argument be trite, it is 
not the lefs convincing. It is not arguments 
a la mode that prove religion: mode is adap- 
ted nty to women's dreſs But as laſt year's 

Auit of clothes is laid aſide, fo would ſome 
7. | Eudcayour, 
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To the READER: 9 


endeavour, if poſſible, to change a religion 
of eighteen hundred years ſtanding. It is 


8 requiſite to introduce a new-modelled divi- 
t. nity, and frivolous withal, as our fiibbles 
2 and fops are become divines. 

. Any one may remark, in the ſequel of 
S this work, how ſcrupulouſly I adhere to 
t combat the diſcourſes and pamphlets that 
7 attack faith. It is pot ſyſtems, extracted 
- from volumes in folio, and propoſed me- 


- thodicaily, that moſtly prejudice faith: 
1 there are twenty thouſand tops to one man 
i of good ſenſe, who, without principles, 
knowledge, and with no other view than 
; that of being in tne faſhion, and diſtin- 
guiſhing themſelves by ſome wretched ſal- 
lies, banter and turn religion into ridicule, 
as though 1t was a ſubject to be ſported 
with. They are like harlequin in a come- 
dy, who has not compoſed the part he re- 
peats, nor even underſtands it, and that 
utters, at hazard, uncouth, incoherent 
ſpeeches, be they good or bad, to excite 
laughter. Such are young officers of twen- 
ty years of age, who, perhaps, never wrote 
but a few lines of an ill- ſpelt billet-doux, 
and never read but a few pages of a moſt 
mean and obſcene romance. Such. are young 
fribble merchants, their elerks, and very 
often valets, who never ſaw but letters of 
advice, exchange, memorandums, or pa- 
Per to keep in the curl, Thoſe are the 
| champions 
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champions we meet with every-where; they 
Rand in defiance of all the world to con- 
tradict their knowledge, and they, particu- 


farly at taverns, clubs, coffee-houſes, hold 


forth as mterpreters of the Godhead itſelf. 
Shalt we langh or cry on this topic? Itis a 
pes. I propoſe to be ſolved, and that 
or its oddity, merits a ſolution. 

We are of opinion that we cannot make 
a better anfwer to a certain critic, who rail- 


ed againſt this work in a very indecent | 
manner, than by producing the following 


letter. We intreat our readers to give at- 
tention thereto, and to reflect, that the teſ- 
timony is ſo much the more weighty, as 
every one knows the zeal, learning and pie- 
ty, wherewith his Eminence, Cardinal Spi- 
nelli, is endowed. 


His Eminency Cardinal SpixxLur's Letter 
to the Author. 


SIR, 


1 AM obliged to you for communicating 


to me a book fo advantageous to religion 
as the one you fent me. You found out 
means of puzzling the incredulous with the 
fame difficulties they object to us, and ſhew- 
ing the contradiction of the maxims they 
make uſe of againſt us, and in foiling them 
with their oven weapons. What 1s fi mot 
| remarkable, 


To the READER. x 


remarkable, is, that you have laid all down 
in ſo intelligible a maner, that it is obvious 
to all the world. One cannot but be moved 
with the ſentiments of reſpect and venera- 
tion you inſpire in this work for our 
holy religion; and nothing, but the cor- 
ruption of the heart can miſlead the 


mind. 


As to the reſt, Sir, though born in 
France, | know you are deſcended from 
the illuſtrious Carracioli's of Naples, and I 
am rejoiced thereat, as the conſideration 
you have acquired by your writings, re- 
dounds on our country. I intreat you, Sir, 
to believe that I am, with perfect eſteem, 


Cardinal SPINELLL, 
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MYSTERY. 


| 1 book I write on the univerſality of 

1 myſteries, is a myſtery itſelf. How 
can Icopy thoughts, ſo as to make them in- 
telligible to others? How can I repreſent the 
ſoul, that is ſpiritual, in a corporeal manner? 
What proportion is between perceptions, and 
the brains ? between ideas, and the pen that 
expreſſes them? Whence comes this agility 
of my fingers, that helps my imagination, 
that prints on paper tranſient reflections, and 
the forms thereof a language intelligible to 
eyes? One perceives that the leaſt attention 
8 | | to 


* [2] 
to the fmalleſt object detains and aſtoniſhes 
us; and in ſpight of all that, a book paſſes 
from hand to hand, from one library to a- tha 
nother, without exciting admiration: it is MW mo 
looked upon as a very common thing, though, itſe 


in fact, it contains a collection of wonders. a 0 
But to begin by ourſelves: let us ſpeak .f an. 
the organization of our own body. Alas! no 


were it poſſible to enter into our mother's tir 
womb, to contemplate therein with ſilence the 
formation of the fœtus, the diſpoſal of our di 


bones, the texture of our fibres, the unra- 
velling of our limbs, the ſpring of our muſ- di 
cles, we would, at firſt inſtant, acknowledge a 
our aſtoniſhment and ignorance. What phe- ſc 
nomena! bones interrupted by intervals; a li 
blood, that bathes cur fleſh as fountains of d 


water do the earth; a ſkin all porous, . that 
extends and cloſes itſelf according to our fan- 
cy. The moſt ſkilſul anatomiſt will in vain 
endeavour to deſc::be the formation of an em- 
bryo, and how the almoſt imperccptible point 
arrives to the pitch, to which we grow, and 
at which we ſce one another: he will never 
ſolve thoſe difficulties It is moſt certain that 
the continued production of mankind, tho' 
ſuppoſed very natural, will be always a myſ- 
tety. How many valvcs and ſprings, how 
many pumps and blades, be oe our handſul 
of clay acts in union with che ſpirit ! 

But what means the word ? Is it only 
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314 | 
ti'e and finer than the reſt of the body? The 
fpirit puts us in mind of, I know not what, 
that in ſucceſs of time, ſets our machine in 
motion: it is obeyed as a ſovereign, extends 
itſelf outſide of us, tho' centered within us; 
a certain, I know not what, that diſcovers, 
and cannot be underſtood, that ſees and can- 
not be comprehended, that defines and mul- 
tiplies, and cannot be defined or multiplied. 

Shall we call this ſpirit a ſubſtance or mo- 
dification, a materia} or immaterial being ? 
What courſe to be taken to abridge theſe 
difficulties? But if it be material, 1t muſt be 
a thought, that we are to conceive round or 
ſquare, red or blue; a thought we muſt be- 
lieve a particle of bread, and afterwards a 
drop of blood; a thought that will take food, 
that will divide itſelf; is one while fitting, 
then ſtanding, for all matter muſt neceſſarily 
have a fituation : if it be immaterial, it will 
then be an inextenſible being, that is to ac- 
tuate an extenſion; an indiviſible being that 
is to direct a body whoſe parts are diviſible 
to an infinity; al being that is in a ſtate of 
inaction, during the nine months we are con- 
fi ned in our mother's womb; a being that is 
to move the ſprings of matter, without un- 
derſtanding thoſe ſprings, without being able 
to move, ſtay or direct them; a being, in 
fine, that, reducing itſelf almoſt to nothing, 
incloſes in itſelf, a collection of judgments 
and perceptions that extend themſelves on 
all ſides. B We 
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Me are not yet come into the world, and 
lo! an infinity of myſteries, capable of diſ- 
couraging and.confounding us. How many 
writings in which the queſtion was and will 
be moved, whether an infant thinks or not 
in his mother's womb! But perhaps man, 
coming forth from this priſon, is, by the rays 
of the ſun, inſtructed on a ſudden of. his 
origin and end; or the theatre of the uni- 
verle, preſented to his fight, will ſolve its dif- 
ficulties. Alas! what do I perceive? an 
infancy, diveſted of judgment, and unfit for 
counſel ; an infancy, not unlik ethat of brutes ; 
his ſounds are cries, and malice his reaſon, 
Our firſt days ſlide away in doleful ſlavery, 
and in ignorance of ourſelves, and we ex- 
pect our diſcernment from the conſolidation 
of our fibres and organs. It is no longer 
our mother that eclipſes us in her womb, or 
is the cauſe that we know not; it is a nurſe 
that manages us as ſhe pleaſes, and yet we 
have not more knowledge. 

This ſtate, tho' common to all men, is 
Kill the leaſt they comprehend ; and we 
never ſpeak thereof; but to come to the 
time we begin to diſcern, to perceive and 
think that we perceive. The happy time is 
at length arrived, when come forth from ig- 
norance and obſcurity, we experience the 
notion of an intelligence, that doubts, loves 
and hates, It is then the cloud of ignorance 
ſeems, in fine, to diſſipate: but it is only ta 
| make 
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make reom for that of our paſſions, yet 
more obſcure than ignorance itſelf. Envy, 
love, anger, ferment within us, as new wine 
that "frets, and caſts forth froth. So that 
our ſmall individual becomes diſorderly be- 
fore it can rule or know itſelf... We go a- 
ſtray from ourſelves, and ſeldom come back; 
we often blend the impreſſions of ſelf-love 
with virtue; we look upon as real hbert 
the moſt heavy thraldom; we call injuſtice, 
equity; we deem elevation, that which is 

erfect meanneſs, and the impreſſion of our 
ſenſations. | 

Maſters, endowed with all the arts and 
ſciences,. that refined, enlightened and em- 
belliſhed the world, are preſented us: we re- 
ject and avoid them, ſtill deſirous of falling 
back into the profound” darkneſs and ignq- 
rance we juſt came out of: fear and chaſtiſe- 
ment compel our ſoul to make uſe of its fa- 
culties: and thus it is, that man, born to 
know himſelf, never arrives to that perfec- 
tion, unleſs forced thereto by threats: it is 
amidſt thoſe obſtacles and croſſes that reaſon 
is to be formed. But to avoid fo tedious 
and mortifying particularities, let us now 
ſuppoſe reaſon in its full growth, and allow 
it all the flight it is capable of. 

T exiſt, will ſhe ſay, ſo many years, and 
ſtill Jam ignorant of myſelf, and of all that 
environs me. I know not where I reſide, 
whether in the head, 12 the heart, or in all 
l A 2 the 
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the body. In vain does Deſcartes point out 
the pineal gland to be the feat of reaſon? 
How many other philoſophers are of a diffe- 
rent opinion! There are tome, who even dare 
aſſert, that our ſoul abides diſtant from our 
bodies, and influences it, as the rays of the 
ſun do the flowers and plaits. It 1s fact, 
that we know not directly, whence our fa- 
culties and judgments derive, and that we 
make ule of our ſoul as of a torchto confider 
the univerie, without knowing where this 
torch ſhines. What can be more mortily- 
ing? 

Our limbs, tho' ſenſeleſs, obey the voice 
of our ſoul; they ſtretch out and contract 
according to its order aid will. What is 
this will? Man paſſes from one extremity to 
another; he finds fault in the evening, with 
what hs approved of in the morning; he 
covets with paſſion, what he deſpiſcs after 
he is in poſſeiſion of it; he ſeeks for happi— 
neſs, and attaches himſelf to What is moſt 
diſadvantageous to him. 

I am not t {urpriſcd that ſome philoſophers 
looked upon their exiſtence as an inexplica— 
ble riddle; the leaſt motion of tie body 
is ſufficient to baffle the moit learned. I put 
into my mouth, as it were by hazard, a bit 
of bread; I chew it, I ſwallow it; and inceſ- 
ſantly it works within me numbers of won- 
ders: it is changed into a white and purple 
liquor, that flows from vein to vein, ' that 
comes 
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? comes to fupply my heart, and, at laſt, be- 
comes a part of my body, and reanumates its 

e force. | | 

r Me cannot then reflect on ourſelves, withs: 

2 out being ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, that 

5 borders on terror. Cuſtom renders the 

5 greateſt wonders habitual to. us: one be- 

n comes familiar with. miracles,. fo as to look 

r on as natural, what is ſupernatural. Is it 

5 


not a phenomenon. to fee the whirling mat- 
ter, that ſurrounds us, ramble at the plea= * 
ſure of a ſimple thought; and fee the num- 
ber. of fouls that compoſe a ſociety run, 
maſked with fleſh, about the town and 
country? We are all inhabitants of a wot. 
derful world; but the world that each of us: 
earries about him, the world'that wills, and 
wills not, that imagines, combines, argues, 
reaſons, judges, is more admirable}? What 
a collection of thoughts and projects, hopes: 
and deſires, fear and affections. of ideas and 
perceptions,. in the narrow compaſs of a. 
ſcull! It is there that the government of em 
pires is rough-drawn; there are formed the 
plans of war and ſieges; it is there that one 
finds the method of making and augment- 
ing his fortune: in fine, it 1s in that ſmall 
ſpace that we unite the whole univerſe, even. 
as the ſun-dial ſeems to unite the immenſity 
of the ſun. - 
After thoſe reflections, let any one repre- 
ſent unto himſelf one of our modern and 
e moſt 
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moſt modern philoſophers, becauſe the moſt; 
ancient of them does not exceed thirty years: 
let us imagine, I ſay, to hear one of thoſe 


ſages define, boldly, the eſſence of the ſoul, 
and give it a fixed place. It ſeems that this 
kind of people, more privileged than the 
reſt of mankind, have aſſiſted at the creati- 
on of the angels and formation of all bodies; 
they ſpeak as though they were the intimates 
of the Godhead, knew the ſecrets of the 
- Moſt High, and pretend that the leaſt of 
their expreſhons muſt have the force of a 
demonſtration. But could they, who mate- 
rialize the ſoul with ſo much aſſurance, tell 
us, how this material ſpirit tranſports itſelf 
beyond the ſeas and heavens? Is it a ſubtile 
ſpark that elevates and launches itſelf, or a 


vapour that inſinuates itſelf in an impercep- 


tible manner? for if the ſoul be corporeal, 
it is neceſſary that in its removal from place 
io place, it ſhould do as a body. 

What new myſteries does not fleep pro- 

oſe us? Can it be even defined or compre- 
hended? The body lies like a lump, the 
exerciſe of the ſenſes is ſuſpended, the ſoul 
that is inexhauſtible, is only in motion, or 
centred within itſelf, or diffuſed on the ob- 
zects that affect it. Let them not object here 


the pretended dreams of a dog that bars in 
his ſleep, and agitates himſelf: all this proves 
only corporeal motions : whereas man, aſleep, 
ipeaks without moving his tongue, ſees 
TEE A without 
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richout opening his eyes, walks without the 
iſe of his legs, touches without employing 
us hands; each night becomes a new world, 
here we walk amidit illuſions and phantoms: 


doating old men. 7 
We have ſeen, in conſequence of all this, 
ſome of the ancients imagine themſelves 
gods; ſome thought themſelves ſimply ani- 
mals; others perſuaded themſelves they al- 
ways dreamt; and others pretended to prove 
the impoſſibility of matter, as alſo its inuti- 
lity. What a confuſion of ſentiments to clog 
us, when we follow the opinion of philoſo- 
phers and their ſchools! Ah! What confuſi- 
on have we not, when we conſider the hour 
of our death! It is here the metempſychoſis 
comes on the ſtage ; there it is the total an- 
nihilation : on one fide, the ſoul unites itſelf 
to the maſs of the univerſe, of which it is 
only a particle: on the other hand, it wan- 
ders on the banks of rivers and in caves. 
Such are the lectures that men, always vie- 
tims to their paſſions and imaginations, gave 
in their turns: fuch are the tenets they eſta- 
bliſhed as the ſoundation of their philoſophy, 
and'as the baſis of their religion. The foul 
is but the of act the body, according to Ariſto- 
ze; the ſoul is a different and ſeparate ſub- 
ſtance, ſays Plato. Phe Indians adore on this 
article, what the Fer ſiaus abjure. What is 
certain, is that all ſeems uncertain to * 

who 


Such is the ſituation of people that rave, and 
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who only give a curſory eye on different 
writipgs, wherewith the world: is filled, 
The immenſe number of books and libraries: 
that ciſguiſe the foul in all ſhapes, that con- 
denſe or fubtihze it, that ſimplify it, that e- 
ternize or annihilate it, become the labyrinth 
of our difficulties, and a collection of contra- 

ditions within us. | 
But ſhall we not quit them to find inſight 
elſewhere ? Alas! I foreſee we will not be 
much enlightened : new. incertitudes, freth 
difficulties ariſe. A ſingle piſmire that I 
tread under foot contains a. world of won- 
ders: the circulation of its blood, the ſpring 
of its muſcles, the texture of its fibres, the 
quickneſs of its limbs, diſcover. unto me, in 
an atom, as wonderful a mechaniſm as my 


own, and far more ſurpriſing, according to 


St. Auguſtin, than the framing of the hea- 
vens themſelves, Who is then the excellent 
workman, ſo productive of miracles, as to 
extend them even to a filkworm? and what 


is this worm? Does it reflect, or is it but a 


mere machine? But if it reflects, it has a 
foul; if it has a ſoul, it muſt be ſenſible of 
pain; and, if ſenſible of pain, how is it 
compatible with the juſtice of God, under 
whoſe domination no innocent creature can 
ſuffer ? If, on the contrary, this little worm 
be a mere machine, as we have reaſon to be- 
keve, how can it be fo prudent and fo fore- 
ſeeing, and why does it ſeem to ſuffer as we 


(1 ] 


do? Thus philoſophers err in the knowledge 
of a piſmite only. 
If we now run over the plants and flowers, 

we acknowledge that the texture of the le ﬆt 
leaf is a phenomenom: in vain do we apply 
tine microſcope, or alembice, to make new 
diſcoveries: the one augments our doubts, 
by magufying the object ; the other ex- 
tracts a juice leſs known chin the plant that 
produces it. A fap that filtrates within the 
bowels of the arth; that borrows from ſands, 
often parched up, a nutritive quality to nou— 
rih the branches, to extend, deck the leaves, 
to produce, perfume and f ruit; to give 
05 cr fferent taſte, though the earth is the 
0 ery ſame, will be always a ſtumbling: block 
a to QUT feeble underſtanding. / 
4 
) 


What can we comprehend j in the ſeeds 
that re-produc2 themſelves, iaceſla; atly; in 
one grain of wheat, the corruption of which 
produces multip'icity ? In a duſt that fer- 
ments, that grows warm, and, in fine, af- 

er ſundry alterations, is transformed into a 
role, a tulip, a jeſlamine ? Here the colours 
enchant, there the odours embalm. Let our 
| puloſopaers conſtitute the colours where they 

liſt, either in the eyes or objects, the diffi- 
culties ſtill fubſiſt : the eye that ſees, or the 
flower that is ſeen, is equally a myſtery. 
I oaly require, for example, the wax, the 
bee's work, the fils, the production of 
worms, to ſilencs the moſt Knowing philoſe- 


pher. 
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pher. Will he defctibe unto us ſympathy 
betwen the trunk of a ſmall bee, and the 
nectar of the lilly ? between the gum of a 
filkworm and the velvet it produces? It is 
Nature that produces thoſe things, anſwer 
they. But this word Nature, that we con- 
tinually make uſe of, through artifice or ha- 
bit, ſerves only to veil our ignorance — 
What does it teach us? Can it ſatisfy a man, 
deſirous of diving into the matter? Man 
imagines he is able to illuſtrate things by 
the dint of terms, and the reſult is, that 
our philoſophy, let man ſuppoſe it ever fo 
perfect, is nothing more than a field fertile 
of ſuppoſitions, and quite barren of demon- 
ſtrations. Hitherto there has not one been 
made on the exiſtence of our bodies. 
How are we not ſurprized at the fight of 


a poly pus, that is re- produced quite entire, 


in each ſmall part of the whole? and what 
a dejection have we not at the fight of the 
fea, peopled with ſhell-fiſh and animals of 


all kinds | We have recourſe to the moon 


to deſcribe the ebb and flow of the fea ; but 
who will aſſure us, whence proceeds this 
ſympathy ? It is far more decent to admire 
and ſay nothing. What wonders from the 
whale to the ſmalleſt fiſh! What proportions, 
what gradations in that innumerable number 
of beings, that breathe in the water as we 
do in the air, that find life, where we are 
{yre to mect with death! Can we preſume 


n en _—— 
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to explain thoſe phenomena? We are igno- 
tant of even the qualities of fluids, and are 
in the wrong to make mention of hogked 
or cylindrical parts: we cannot penetrate or 
deſcribe their ſubſtance: thus we touch all 
things ſlightly, and never illuſtrate any 
thing. | 

The. air, replete with birds, excites e- 
qually our aftonidunent; Nothing more ſin- 

lar than to fee a ſmall living machine ba- 
lance itſelf by the help of its feathers and 
the winds, to keep itſelf in a perfect equi- 
librium, croſſes vaſt countries through the 
impulſe of an inſtinct, which no man has 
hitherto defined, and that goes in queſt of 
climates either more hot or more tempe- 
Tate, 

But what a number of difficulties will a- 
riſe, ſhould we but lift our eyes to the fir- 
mament! This ſtrange world, though the 
center of the ſun, and of a multitude of lu- 
minous ſtars, appears ſtil] more obſcure than 
any other object. I would. not begin with 
this ſingular ſpectacle, for fear of cauſing 
deſpair to man. All our obſervations and 
knowledge are confounded, when we ſolely 
enquire 1ato the nature of a comet: yes, 
in ſpight of the penetrating eyes of all the 
Cafſin!'s, no right judgment was made of 
the origin of this body. 

But it is needleſs to have recourſe to co- 
mets, to make us acknowledge our doubts 


and 
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and ignorance. Theſe ſix thouſand years 
man law the planets; they behold a won 
ficent pavilion extended over their heads 
and thoſe fix thouſand years they uttered, 
when they deſcribed its ſtructure ard mo- 
tiors. Ard we may with reaſon ſay that 
Deſcartes, with all his ſubtile matter, and 
Newton, with his attractive quality, gave us 
but a- ſliglu probability thereof; and ſtill how 
often hes probability erred from truth? The 
earth's immobility ſeemed a demonſtration, 
till a pluloſopher appeared in the midſt of 
2 and deſtroyed this ſyſtem, by aſſert- 

ing the motion of the earth; yet he was rot 
believed, becauſe the philofophy of thoſe 
days was ſuppoſed infallible. 

A fingle caſt cf the eye on the Gran 
on aſtar-lipht night, is ſufficient to baffle and 
conſound our underſtanding: it ſeems then 
we know not where we are, or where we 
tend, Confuſion inacceſſible to our weak 
ideas; heavens always clear and obſcure; 
whence borrow ycu the rapidity of your mo- 
tions, the 1egularity of your courſe, the 
vivacity of your colours, and the variety of 
your ſhadowing ? You ſeem, in the morn- 
ing, to difſuſe yourſelf into a dew of eme— 
raids, ſapphires ard rubies: you ſeem, in the 
_everirg, to diffolve yourſelf into a ſerene, 
that penetrates ard delicicuſly cools us: in 
the morning you are brilliant as gold and 
purple; and, in the morning, you ay 


wer 
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[153] | 
filver and azure: you are a collection of er- 
rant worlds, that the ſovereign being con- 
ducts, as a ſhepherd does his flock; or, are 
ou only a ſpectacle for us to look on? 
Hete, quite beſide myſelf, I admire, I trem# 
ble, I am ſilent. nm por 
Perhaps the ſun itſelf is the abode of a 
kind of creatures we are unacquainted with. 
If we were not accuſtomed to fee fiſh breathe 
in the waters, would we ever concelye this 
element fit to nouriſh living beings? Who 
knows but the fire has this quality? How 
many phenomena has not electricity dif- 
covered to us, to which we were ſtrangers; 
and how many will there not be diſcovered 
in time? It is thus we are confounded and 
abſorpt, when we fix oa the ſubjects, that 
ſurround us. We cannot, in fact, advance 
a perhaps : the variety of ſo many ſyſtems, 
either on the framing of the heavens, or c1 
their motion, on the eſſence of the fire, or 
its qualities, form ſuch a confuſion, that 
nothing remain to us, but examinations and 
queſtions, doubts and conjectures. It was 
from this obſcurity that aroſe the hidden 
qualities of the antients, the materia prima, 
ſtill ſo celebrated in the ſchools of the 
Scotiſts; and that, according to thoſe philo- 
ſophers, has neither figure, form nor colour, 
It is evident, thatin ſpight of our defire 
of knowledge, and our pretenfions of know- 
ing all, we muſt give over: in vain do our 
| C academieg | 
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Academies make demonſtrations, and our 
obſervations ſupply us with peremptory ar- 
guments and convincing reaſons, we ſhall 
always be compelled to acknowledge that 
there is, in the firmament, a treaſure of phe- 
nomena and wonders which we will not con- 
ceive, or have a knowledge of, till the end 
of the world. 
So that above us, as well as under us, out- 
ſide of us, as well as within us, all is a rid- 


dle, all a myſtery. Even the ſciences, which 


we conſider with ſo much reſpect, moſt com- 
monly are nothing elſe but plauſible. opini- 


ons, palliated with the name of truth. How 


uſeful has not the veil of metaphyſics been, 
to have reſpect paid to the (allies of imagi- 
nation? Locke, Berkley, Leibnitz, are proofs 
of what I ay. How many incomprehenſi- 


ble things, even in the mathematics; and 


how many errors has the corruption of heart 
introduced in the world, under the ſpecious 


title of moraliry? Philoſophy ſerves daily a 
croud of whe*-dlers to detail their fictions. 


and paradoxes, Rhetoric, by the ſuccour 
of ſome emphatical phraſes, and poetry, by 
means of ſome harmonious and cadenced 
rhymes, change argument into epigrams, 
and dazzle mortals. Ds 

We ſee, from age to age, philoſophers fur- 
paſs their predeceſſors; announce themſelves 
as interpreters of truth; and, from age to 
age, abſcurity is perpetuated, and often in- 

creaſes, 
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creaſes. The moſt part of our learned do 
nothing elle, but ſolemnly contradict all au- 
tiquity, with no other reaſoning but wheed- 
ling and aſſurance. We never diſcover light 
but environed with clouds, much after tlie 
6 ſame manner that we ſee the moon, in a rai- 
ny, foggy night, 
What may we not ſay here of time, that 
5 conſumes and hurries us away; of time, that 
diſtributed into hours and minutes, ſlides 
rapidly before our eyes, without either being 
perceived, felt or defined? We all ſwim in 
the immenſity of time, as in a wide ſea; 
and its waves, that flow inceſſantly back-- 
wards and forwards, are loſt, where nobody 
knows. In fact, how does the preſent time, 
which. is actually ſomething, become all of 
a ſudden, nothing at all; and how does time 
to come, that 1s nothing; yet become a be- 
ing? If we did not imagine ſome periods to- 
make us remember time, and determine it, 
nothing of its duration would remain. It 
makes us live, and deſtroys us: we enjoy it, 
but know not what it is, or where it exiſts. 
Phe next day is diſtant from us as a thou- 
ſand years; the next year is nearer to us 
than yeſterday. O inconceivable prodigy; 
prodigy always antient, always new! W“ 
Can it be imagined that man, who can- 
not define himſelt, nor what environs and 
enlightens him, can pretend; amidſt ſo many 
dark and difficult paths, to knuw and de- 
C 3 fine 
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| af] 
fine the Godhead, without difficulty or my- 
ſteries ? Still the Deiſts pretend all this; 
they do not reject revealed religion but be- 
cauſe of its myſteries, and they honeſtly 
perſuade themſelves, there is none in believ- 
ing a Supreme Being. Myſteries are always 
a g block, and that 1s what chiefly 
ſeparates us from the incredulous. But I 
atk thoſe proud, preſuming wits, that pre- 
tend to ſerve us as a light and guide, if they 
conceive an immenſe, eternal, and infinite 
God, without finding myſteries in the idea 
of the Divinity ?---- Have they ſufficiently 
examined the abyſſes, this only idea con- 
tains? Are they not loſt in a torrent of an 
immenſity without extent, of an eternity 
without a beginning or end? How will the 
- comprehend a God that was within himſelf 
before the creation of the world; a God 
that could not make himſelf, and that could 
not be made; a God always extant, with- 
out future or paſt time; a God that in flu- 
ences all we ſee, and that is nothing of what 
we behold ? O what myſterics! 
A God within himſfelf------ What an ex- 
- pPrejlion! what an immenſity ! what an aby ſs! 
Let us diveſt ourſelves for a moment of the 
preſence of this univerſe: let us endeavour 
to forget it, as alſo our own bodies; and let 
us tranſport ourſelves, if poſſible, before the 


in a word, that was not yet an inſtant, as 
tine 


Inſtant of light and the chaos: the inſtant, 
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time did not as yet begin: what reſem- 
blance can this diveſting ourſelves, this ſo- 
litude, repreſer.t to us? Will we imagine a 
nothing that cannot be imagined ? Will we 
repreſent to ourſelves an unhmited eternity? 
A. God within himfelf; a God always a 
God, always a neceſſary being, always alone, 
always fully ſufficient in himſelf. Reaſon erts 
here; it is an ihilated and confeunded. 
Words fail; there remains nothing but-a 
ſtupid: admiration; and there is no going 
farther, for fear of lcfing-one's wits: 

If there be then ſo many myſteries in the 


ſole idea of God, are the Deiſts juſtifiable in 


denying revelation, becauſe of its myſteries? 
They are more incomprehenſible, they re- 
ply; in a God in three perſons; a God in- 
carnate, and dying on a croſs: but will they 
admit of an axiom, granted by all philoſo- 
phers as inconteſtable? that in Metaphyſies 
there is not one infinity. greater than an- 
other: non datur infinitum, infinito maj us. 
Whence it neceffarity follows that God, 

cenſidered as Chriſtians believe in him, is 
not more incomprehenfible or more infinite 
than the God of the Deiſts: non datur in- 


fimitum, infiuito majus. Deiſm alone includes 


the principal myſteries, of which the others 
are only a conſequence : and they reje& our 
holy religion, becauſe it requires faith, ------ 
What an inconſequent inference! The rea- 
ſon of the Deiſt is HP perplexed at the —_ 


[201 
df God, as ours is at the thoughts of the 
myſteries the church propoſes to us to be- 
lieve. They gain nothing then by believing 


: only by halves; ſince in the religion of the 


Deifts, as well as in that of the Chriſtians, 
they muſt captivate their underſtanding, 
hold their tongues and adore. | 

But perhaps the Deiſts will become 
HNtheiſts, in order to elude thoſe difficulties: 
another folly: but they have no reſuge in ſo 
doing. An eternal world, or a world that 
created itſelf, is as difficult to be conceived, 
and even more than the exiſtence of a God; 
for it is contradictory to reaſon. A temple, 


| a houſe, neceſſarily ſuppoſe a builder, ſays 


Cicero; and the whole univerſe would be 
but the ſport of hazard. But if this pre- 
_ "tended hazard could be the efficient cauſe of 
the world, it ſhould, doubtleſs, be its con- 
ſervator. Ah! how could all things, if fo, 
ſubſiſt in harmony and order? How could 
each plant and feed retain their reſpective 
ſap and properties? How ſhould not ſolid 
bodies become liquid? How ſhould not the 
Fan, fwimming in a fluid ſubſtance, fall in 
a torrent of fire, and fet the earth into a con- 
flugration? How is it that our faces, though 
compoſed of a mouth, noſe, eyes and a fore- 
Mead, never reſemble one another, or retain 
their difference and variety? There is then 
temething more antient than the world; 
| 3 ſomething 
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mething that exiſts in itle!*, invariable ard 
muipotent. 8 
O trulv infinite wiſdom? Muſt we then 
/*averſe ſo many veils to cif over yu? 
ou are my God, he that 75, and we are 
athing; at moſt, a — 7 know not whit — 
i 7 know not what, that exiſts, and that, 
na moment, ſeems to exiſt no more. We 
re but a ſhadow of the being, and we ſtam- 
mer 1n your preſence, when we preſume to 
peak of your divine attributes. In you, all 
z4mmenſe; in you, all is limited. You 
lone can comprehend yourſelf, We can- 
ot tell, incomprehenſible power, what you 
are, or what you operate within us. You 
deride, in your empyreal, the ſtrange por- 
traiture that ſo many different ſects make of 
your ſovereign and ſovereignly adorable be- 
jag. Some blend the Godhead with the 
herbs of their gardens; others revere it un- 
dier the form of a crocodile or ſerpent; one 
only nation amidft the idolaters confeſſed 
ne God, a pure ſpirit. Will it be difficult 


to find out the true adorers? 


Here the Deiſts imagine they have gained 
the point: they difcover the worſhip of the 
Jewifh nation, and that is üftcient to con- 
demn all worffrip! Ah! how much are they 
miftaken! God is neither deaf or dumb; 
or a God that will not mterfere with men 
and their actions; an infinite God that would 
deſpiſe creatures to whom he has given an 
| 1 idea 
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idea, of infinity; a God: that would permi 
the world to err according to its o-] fancy, 
would be no other but a ſtatue of ſtone or 
wood, like thoſe the Pagans adored. But 1 
God was pleaſed to create the world, and 
deigrs to preſerve it, as the Deiſts acknow- 


ledge; why would he not be alſo pleaſed to 


intereſt himſelf ſor. his creatures, ſor- whom 
the world, let. them ſay what they will, 
ſeems: to have been created? Can mountains 
and rocks, incapable of reflection, be pre- 


ferable to us? No, doubtleſs. Still God 


preſerves them. 


We proceed from one abyſs to another, 
when we liſten only to our paſſions. It 
muſt be acknowledged that our Deiſts are 
unreaſonable : they will not admit of a God 


made man, becauſe che incarnatien, accord- 
ing to their ſhallow apprehenſions, is unbe- 


coming the Divinity; and they ſuſtain a 


ſyſtem that renders God as feeble and de- 
fective as we: they attribute unto him, in 
a word, our indolence, pride and incapacity. 
I explain mvſelf, If it be true, as they al- 


ledge,that God would abafe himſelf in taking 


care of us; that he would. grow tired in 
_ calculating the actions of men; that. he 
would grow weary of ſuch a detail. Behold 
cur paſſions deified: for proportionally as 
we grow rich and powerful, we glory in 


deſpiſing our equals; and we give ourſelves 


up to floth, and weary ou:{elves with en- 
| quiries ; 


nd. 7 3 


[23] | 
quiries : fo the Deiſts ſuppoſe vice and paſ- 
ſions in God, whilſt they imagine humanity 

eneath his grandeur, and thus they de- 
grade the ſovereign being, the inſtant they 
pretend to exalt him. | 

No; there is nothing more grand, -and 
more conformable to the Divinity, than to 
conceive it always in motion, and —_ 
undiſturbed. God, indeed, beholds exiſt- 
ence and non-exiſtence with indifferency; 
but he ceafes not to animate the univerſe, 
15 the work of his hands. If a leaf ſhakes, 
© is he that gives it motion; if a grain of 


ind changes ſituation, it is he that tranſ- 


arts it. He walks, ſays the Scripture, on 


- 12 wings of the winds; he feeds the young 
wens, that invoke him; he directs the 


ighit of the leaſt ſparrow that falls on the 


arth; he knows the number of the hairs 
Four head; he takes care of the lillies of 
ir fields; he decks the flowers with beau- 
„and men with virtues. The ſun ſhines 
It, unleſs he communicates his light there- 
+ the earth produces, only becauſe he 
'nders it fruitful; the fea is not captive, 
at by his retaining it. It is he that gives 
:0010n to our heart, and our bodies would 
t exiſt, unleſs he preſerved them. In 
»d we have life and being: In ipſo vi- 
mus, movemur, et ſumus: he that is the 
Anite wiſdom, ſports in the world : Ludens 
_ + orbe terrarum the wiſdom that ſows duſt 
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in the fields, and fills the heavens with 
lights; that makes the fountains flow, that en 
paints the foreſts with green, and makes thel by 
ſtars ſparkle. I perceive God in the leaſt Di 
motion of my fingers: to-day he opens our m: 
career; to-morrow our tomb: through him ad 
ve live, through him we die. 

What a grand thing it is to ſay to one's] De 
felf, I am equally in the preſence of God, all 
as though I was alone in the world! he pre 
ſides over my thoughts; he hears my moans, 
he liſtens to my vows and ſupplieations; 


recompenſes my labours; he will one day ne 
crown his own gifts, by crowning my vis th 
tues! What a conſolation it is to me, toit 


imagine a ſovereign being occupied with w! 
each man in particular, without feeling the ris 
weight of any occupation! attentive to watch 
over ſo many different and remote countries, D 
and fo many diverſe actions without divid- w. 
ing his attention! Fhis is what we may call tic 
the idea of a. Divinity, a noble and ſublime P: 
idea, and not the portraiture of a blind andi w. 
deaf God, which the Deiſts have the aſſu - ne 
rance to make. a be 
Let us not be deluded; let us conſider the he 
God of the Deiſt, as a God that never er pr 
iſted, but in the corruption of their hearts. th 
They would be glad that he who ſormed i at 
the car, could. not hear; that he who made : 
of 


the eyes, did not ſee; and that he whoſe 
port: ait and breath we are, ſheuld. rot take 
care 
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bl care of his own image: the paſſions they 
til endeavour to ſatisfy, are diſappointed there- 
wlll by; and this is the reaſon they diſguiſe the 
il Divinity in ſo ridiculous a manner: they 
ar make him a being quite commodious and 
ml adapted to their evil inclinations. 

Alas! if we vilify the Divinity, as the 
Deiſts pretend, by making him interpoſe in 
all our thoughts, and in all our motions 
by making him interfere in all that reſpires 
an] exiſts, it muſt be granted there is not 
on earth any notion of grandeur or mean- 
neſs, that our ideas may not be arbitrary 
thereof, But, forſooth, the incarnation ; is 
it unbecoming the God we adore? This is 
what we muſt examine, though we have 
right to cry out, and give no other anſwer 
O incomprehenſible myſtery! The 
Deiſts would have nathing to reply, becauſe 
wemadethem acknowledge, there are myſte= 
ries on all ſides. But if, according to Saint 
Paul, we are indebted even to the ſenſeleſs, 
nd we pity their folly, and tell them, that God 
ſu· never appeared more majeſtic than when he 
became man; more triumphant, than when 
he expired on the crofs. Doubtleſs it is a 
prodigy to repreſent a Gud, thundering in 
the heavens, limiting the ſeas; a God, cre- 
ating out of nothing the works of his hands, 
The idea of omnipotent includes all won- 
ders. It is for this reaſon that the fathers 
of che church have very wiſely called the 
trans- 
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transfiguration, a ceſſation of miracles.— 
But a God, crying in a manger, and thun- 
dering in the heavens; an eternal God, 
coming forth into the world; an immenſe 
God, iucloſed within the narrow compaſs of 
a body; a God, who is life itſelf, deigns fo 
take {ſuck and be fed: theſe are contratts 
that ſurpaſs the intelligence of men and 
angels. 

Men think only of matter, to which they 


become flaves: their ideas vilified by the. 


lewdneſs of thei: paſſions, and the illuſion 
of their ſenſes, ſet no value on any thing, 
but honours ard riches. Philoſophers, more 
wiſe. in appearance, but at leaſt every whit 
as fooliſh, look upon themſelves as their laſt 
end, and know no merit but pride. 

The world, become a temple of idols, ſa- 
erificed unto the devil, and the moſt ſhame- 
ful vices. It was amidſt thoſe circumſtan- 
ces, that the incarnation kappened to over- 
ſet all thoſe ideas, and to teach man that all 
he looks on as wiſdom is but folly ; that man 
cannot be happy, but by approaching the 
ſovereign good. The humanity, wherewith 
God was pleaſed to clothe himſelf, indicates 
that man is a precious object in his ſight, 
and that we are born to be united to an in— 
finite, eternal beir g, whoſe ideas we are in 
poſſeſſion of; and that humility was to re- 
pair the world, which pride and preſump- 
tion had deſtroy ed. 

| The 
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The manger and the croſs become a ſub- 
me ſchool, where without polemical ex- 
reſſions and diſſertations, one learns, all of 
a ſadden, that all the monarchies of the 
earth are only the ſcene of a theatre; that 
gold and ſilver are only dirt and ſmoke; 
and that all the world is brittle as glaſs, and 
will ſoon be deſtroyed. If God was born 
amidſt riches and earthly grandeurs, he 
would have ſhewn himſelf inferior to phi- 
loſophers, who had hearts generous enough 
to deſpiſe thoſe chimeras. It was then re- 
quiſite that the being, that could not be 
exalted, by elevating himſelf, ſhould be ex- 
alted, by humbling himſelf, according to the 
remark of Saint Leo. 

The celebrated Bourdaloue proves, with 
his uſual eloquence, in his learned ſermon 
on the paſſion of Jeſus Chri/t (a particular 
one on the ſubject) that the myſtery of 
the death of our Saviour was the triumph 
of his power and wiſdom. You have not, 
perhaps, hitherto conſidered, ſays this fa- 
mous preacher, the croſs of a God made 
man, but as a myſtery of abjection and hu- 
miliation; but Iwill prove unto you, that 
the omnipotency and wiſdom of God con- 
curred to this marvellous event. Chriſtum 
crucifixum Dei virtutem; Chriſtum crucijixum 
Dei ſaprentiam, 828 80 

Your compaſſion has been always excited 
at the fight of thoſe myſteries; but I will 
| e move 
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move you to admiration: us dies, it is 
true, but it is becauſe he was pleaſed; he 
dies, but it is as man and God: and, af- 
ter having his death and its circumſtances 
Announced by a ſucceſſion of prophets, dur- 
ing upwards of two thouſand years, and 
after having foretold it himſelf, in a ſurpri- 
ſing manner. He dies, but it was in work- 
ing of miracles that confounded all nature, 
and aſtoniſhed the univerſe, though there 
ſhould be no other than the eclipſe of the 
ſun happening at the full of the moon, con- 
trary to the rule of nature, and atteſted by 
the Pagans themſelves: he dies, but full of 
power, and cafting back his eye on the 
Prophets, to ſee if all was fulfilled : conſum- 
matum eſt, He dies, in fine, but it is in 
rendering the infamy of the croſs a triumph 
of glory, the ornament of emperors, the 
ſtandard of victorious armies, and the ſafety 
of empires. 

It is through the death of our Saviour, 
continues Bourdaloue, that we have learned 
to know what God is. He is a God that 
could not be appeaſed but by the ſacrifice of 

an Incarnate Ged; a God that wills a vic- 
= of infinite price; a God that lets us 
know how enormaus fn is. Is it poſſible that 
we ſhould be ſcandalized at what ought 
eternally to excite our gratitude? /nde hom 
adverſus ſalvatorem ſcandalumt Sung, it,- unde 
e1 magts debitos eſſe debuir. 75 
et 
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Loet not the Deiſts imagine that they are 
the firſt that revolted againſt the Incarna- 
tion: it is a folly unto the Gentiles, ſays St. 
Paul - the hereflirch Marcian, under a falſe 
zeal for the glory of God, ſpoke as the Deiſts 
do: they are only his wretched echo. But 
Rome, become Chriſtian, Rome the magni- 
ficent, that gave laws to the world, and re- 
ceived none from any, ſubmitted to the ado- 
ration of a God Incarnate; and, changing. 
its trophies for a croſs, ignominious in ap- 
pearance, and odious to the Gentiles, is be- 
come an invincible argument to the glory 
of the Iacarnation. What man, ſentenced 
to death, if he was not a God, could give 
repute to his humiliations andi ignominies, in 
the centre of the moſt magnificent cities, 
and in the hearts of the moſt elevated: con- 
querors? Theſe are facts —— Who dares: 
contradict them? | 

Every body grants, that in the reign of 
Auguſtus, the moſt knowing that ever was, 
there appeared an evangelical man, who 
gave himſelf out for the Meſſiah by emi- 
nence, in a word for the Son of God. We 
have then nothing elſe to do but examine the 
qualities of this Meſſiah. Fhere are none but 
preſumptuous wits that durſt fpeak ill of 
him. All religions have adored him as a 
God, or revered: him as a Prophet: even 
the Idolaters publiſtied, that if he was not 
a God, he was the beſt man that ever was 
D 2 ſeer. 
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\ ſeen. Who. is the impoſter, that ever had 


ſo many teſtimonies in his favour? Who 
is the impoſtor that ever gave a model of ſo 
marvellous a life? Jeſus Chriſt, a good kinſ- 
man, a good friend, a good citizen, conſoles, 
cures, pardons, weeps, bemoans. He 
preaches nothing but obedience, charity and 
humility : his goſpel is nothing elſe but ex- 
preſſions of peace and truth; ſo that if we 
conſider it only as the invention of man, it 
is the moſt impartial hiſtory that ever was 
publiſhed: The Evangeliſts diſguiſe nothing; 
they make it not their buſineſs to exalt their 
maſter: they ſpeak of his apparent weakneſs, 
and they divulge their own faults : they tell 
that Judas betrayed his maſter; that Peter 
denied him; that the Apoſtles abandoned 
him; they exclaim not againſt the Jews: 
they ſpeak of the humiliations of our Savi- 
our, and his crucifixion, without expreſſing 
the leaſt invective againſt his judges or exe- 
cutioners. I defy mankind to produce a more 
impartial and candid hiſtory. 1555 
ut what proof have the Deiſts, that the 
_ goſpel] is purely a human invention? For, in 
act, to deny a thing ſo manifeſt, as the 
coming of the Meſſiah, and fo public as his 
divine miſſion, proofs muſt be produced; 
otherwiſe, it is ſaying nothing, Can any 
cotemporary author be cited to contradict 
what the Evangeliſts ſay, or that declares the 
goſpel a cheat? How many writings and 
teſtimonies of all kinds would not be pro- 
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duced to invalidate a matter of ſuch im- 


portance, ſuppoſing. it was falſe! We muſt 


therefore anſwer the Deiſts, that the holy 
writers were no impoſtors; but rather. ſuch 
as advance the like abſurdity, without proof 
or foundation, It was thus the-incompa- 
rable Saint Auguftiz anſwered the Jews, who 
pretended the body of Jus was ſtolen, whilſt 
the guards flept. It is preciſely yourſelves 
that flept, ſays he to them, for citing ſleep- 
ing witneſſes: if they. flept, ia fact; how: 
could they. know that the body was ſtolen? 
If they, did not ſteep, why did not they hin- 
der the ſtealth, and why were they not pu- 
niſhed ?* Mentita-eft iniquitas ſibi. 

But what does the goſpel tell us? That 
Jeruſalem will be totally deſtroyed: is not 
this come to paſs? elſe muſt we. burn all 
hiſtories: that the Jewijſh people will be dif- 
perſed all over the earth; is not this fact 
eompleated? And do we want other teſti= 
monies thereof, but our own eyes? That 
the doctrine of the Methah will be preached 
all over the univerſe, in ſpight of obſtacles 
and contradictions: can this be doubted 2- 
That there will be herefies and, ſcandals; 
and that the gates of hell ſhall net prevail 
againſt the Church. It is already almoſt 
two thoufand. years that this prodigy is 
accompliſhed; that there will come a time, 
when Jeſus Chrift will hardly find faith on 
earth: it is your buſineſs to tell us, if that 
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be true, apoftles of Deiſm, who'endeavout 
daily to . extinguiſh - this, faith; who, in 
writings publiſhed to that end, and in per- 
nicious diſcourſes, anintiated by dint of paſ- 
fions, that you make your efforts to under- 
mine an edifice, that you believe founded 
on ſand: but you deceive yourſelves! The 
Church, always the ſame, fails not, nor 
ever will ceaſe, notwithſtanding your inde- 
cent clamours, to ſing hymns in triumph 
to the glory of Jeſus Crit, our life, our 
ſafety, our hope; and to end them with 


thoſe words, that will cauſe you confuſion 
and deſpair; Glory be to the father, and to 


the ſon, and to the holy ghoſt, as it was in 
the beginning, is now, and ſhall for ever 
be, world without end. Sicut erat in prin- 
cipio, et nunc, et ſemper, et in ſecula ſeculo- 
rum. 

It is thus the ineredulous, by contra- 
dicting the goſpel, confirm the truth there- 
of, They are clouds without water, car- 
ried about by the winds, trees, whoſe fruit 
- withereth, without fruit, twice dead, plucked 
up by the roots; raging waves of the ſea, 
foaming out their own ſhame; wandering 
ſtars, to whom are reſerved, according to the 
apoſtle, Saint Jude, darkneſs and horrible 
tempeſts for ever. Nubes fine aqua, que 4 
ventis circumferuntur, arhores A in- 
fruftuoſe, bis mortue, eradicate, fluttus feri 


maris deſpumantes confufiones ſuas, fidera er- 
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rantia quibus Apititus tenebrarum ſer vata et 
in eternum. Let any. man read Saint Paul, 
and he will all over his works find the Deiſts 
pointed out, and the progreſs of their im- 
pieties ſpecified, if I may fo ſay, from age 
to age, until the apoſtacy that the Antichriſt 
will cauſe and excite. It is a myſtery of ini- 
quity that, beginning in the days of Jeſus 
Chriſt, is perfected every day, till God will 
come in his glory to cruſh finners, and crown 
his elect. The 7ews will not acknowledge 
the Meſſiah, though they keep very preci- 
oufly the books that foretel him, and are the 
ſtrongeſt teſtimony of his coming; and the 
Deiſts blaſpheme 7eſus Cbriſt himſelf, be- 
cauſe they know not, that their blaſphemies 
tend to the fulfilling of the Scripture. 
Alas! how fhall the Deiſts be the only 
perſons who know what is becoming God; 
that fix his degrees of grandeur and ma- 
jeſty, and appoint him means to operate? 


_ You were then but weak men, you Mo/es, 


Daniel, Iſaiah, Jeremy, David, when in your 
prophecies you foretold the Meſſiah; when 
you announced to the world his ineffable in- 


cCarnation, and repreſent it to us as the 


maſter-piece of the Almighty. But who 
durſt make uſe of ſuch language? Where 
can more ſublime ideas of the Divinity, 
more magnific expreſſions in honour of the 


Holy of Holics be found, than in the Pſalms ? 


Yet they ſpeak all of Je/us Chriſt, they have 


[ax] 
him only in view; fo that David ſeems rather 
a fifth Evangelift than a Prophet: it ſeems 


he has already ſeen the myſtery of our re- 


demption accompliſhed, and. that he relates: 
the hiſtory and eircumſtances thereof. 

Who ſpoke more ſublimely of God than 
Bafil; Chryſoſtom, Auguſtin? Their works, 
fays the celebrated la Bruyere, are looked: 
upon as puerility by our modern wits, who 
never read them: whereas they are an in- 
exhauſtible ſource of light and beauty to- 
thoſe who meditateon them. I defy. the moſt 


learned poet to give us ideas of the majeſty 


of God, equal ta thoſe we find in the fathers: 
of the church, and prophets. Let the Deiſts- 
then be aſhamed: to ſay that the Divinity is, 
debaſed, when we believe it has aſſumed hu-- 
man nature. 

Methinks I hear buzzed in my ears, alt 
the whys; whereof the Deiſts are wont to 
make uſe to annul revelation. by, ſay: 


they, God, who could have ſaved the world 


with his only will, has be not dine it? Why. 
God; ho has created all men, and that ran- 


emed them, will ſave only a ſmall number 


thereof? Why Jeſus Chriſt comme, did be 


not give an evident demonſtration of coming, 


Jo as. that no man could conteſt it? M hy, Sc. 
Here I ſtop the Deiſts anſwer ; if all thoſe 
queſtions ought, according to you, . hinder 
us from acknowledging the Incarnation, how 


= do you admit of a+ God, the creator and 


conſervator 
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eonſervator of the univerſe? For Ican make 
repriſals, and embarraſs you by as many 
whys as you propoſed. by, will I reply, 
God, in placing us on theearth, has permitted the 
greateſt number to be unhappy ; whereas there 
are but few privileged men who enjoy health, 
riches and honours? Why ſo many mountains 
in the world that are of no uſe, and ſo many 
hideous, venomous and hurtful animals? W 10 
beings, fuch as we, iſſued * God, are . 
ject to pains, miſery and death? Any ane ſees, 
by thoſe replies, that on all ſides there are 
myſteries, which an underſtanding, ſo li- 
mited as ours, neither can or ought to in- 
veſtigate. One plainly ſees, that myſteries 
are not proofs againſt revelation, fince the 
ſole idea of God, as we have already ſaid, 
includes a multitude. 

We are certain that we have revelation, 
and thouſands of facts confirm it. It is 
thereon that we found the Jewiſh and Chri- 
ſtian religion. What method will the Deiſts 
make ule of to prove the contrary ? Shall we 
rather believe a few hair-brained fellows, 
void of learning, education and manners, 
who, within theſe five and twenty years, ap- 
peared in our cities, than millions of men, 
profeſſed wits, and renowned for their vir-⸗ 
tue, who taught us the weighty proofs of 
our religion? Alas! if our incredulous, who, 
for the moſt part, live like beaſts, without 
Examining whence they come, or —_— 
they 
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they tend, ſet up for doctors, to whom we 


muſt liſten, the world will ſoon become an 


aſylum of all forts of crimes, and our rea- 
. fon a downright folly. For all that, they 
imagine themſelves the moſt knowing that 
ever exiſted, ſo as to repute the followers of 
Maſes, and Jeſus Chrift, idiots and ſimple- 


tons. How often had they the impudence 


to give out, that Mo/es, a learned naturalit, 
| had recourſe to phyſical fecrets: one while 
to perſuade the Jews that water iſſued from 
the rock; that certain wild-fires were a pil- 
lar of fire, tracked out in the heavens; and, 
at other times, that the ebb and flow of the 
teas was a miraculous paſlage. 

But let us not be impoſed upon. Were 
men ever more clear-f1 ighted than in the 
preſent age? How can we be perſuaded that 
the ebb and. flow of the ſea ſeemed as a 


prodigy to people, that were accuſtomed to 


ſee the tide; and that few wild-fires could: 
dazzle men of all ages and knowledge ? 
Was not Mo/es continually. ſurrounded 


with ſeditions and murmurers, and did he 
ever aſſume the timorous tone, natural to 


1mpoſtors, who fear to be diſcovered? 


There were amongſt the Jews, as now-a- 
days amongſt us, people capable of con- 
founding Maſes and his ſtratagems, and of 


making him the ridicule of the whole na- 
tion. We muſt, really, know but very little 
| of the heart of man, to dare adyance ſuch 
impertinence; 


1 37.4 
impertinence; and be void of reaſon, to 
BI think that faith is overſet by ſuch nonſenſe? 
It is deſtroying miracles, by things altoge- 
ther incredible. O1 the other hand, what 
proofs have the Deiſts, that Maſes has acted 
in this manner, and that the Jew: people 
were impoſed upon by his tricks? Can they - 
produce any cotemporary writer with the 
legiſlator, that makes him out an impoſtor? 
For if it be ſufficient to deny, for to have 
reaſon, what certitude will man find in 
the world? 

To deny revelation, is only to engage 
one's ſelf in a labyrinth of difficulties, and 
give proof of one's folly. Man, conceived 
in original fin, ſays Paſchal, is a great myſ- 
tery ; but a man, conceived without origi- 
nal fin, ſubject to concupiſcence, to 1 
and all the miſeries of life, is ſtill a far grea- 
ter myſtery. It is from thence that Manes 
drew his two principles; the one, the author 
of good; the other, the author of evil. By 
making one's ſelf either Atheiſt or Deiſt, one 
cannot get clear of myſteries. 

What appears moſt revolting in our reli- 
gion is the Euchariſt; and it has been the 
ſtumbliag- block about two centuries ago, 
and the occaſion of a ſignal rupture between 
the Catholics and proteſtants. Still, wirh- 
out undertaking the explication of ſo ineffa- 
ble and incomprehenſible a wonder, it may 
be aid, that we daily experience within us 

| | | a very 


„ 
a very lively image of this myſtery. Tran: 
ſubſtantiation is the change of Neis and 
wine into the body and blood of Jeſus-Chrift. 
But does not this change hapen continually 
within us? the bread we daily eat, and the wine 
we drink, become ourblood, bones, muſcles, 
nerves; in a word, our fleſh, This chan 
is made within us, tis true, by digeſtion, 
and thro' the ſucceſſion of divers occaſion- 
al cauſes that operate within us: whereas, 
in the Holy Euchariſt, the ſubſtance of the 
bread is totally annihilated by the efficacious 
will of God. But let us grant, at leaſt, that 
the one and the other way is admirable and 
myſterious. 

I diſcover Gd more grand, under the 
appearance of bread and wine, than amidſt 
the lights of the ſtarry heavens, or the waves 
of the foaming ſea, The more one con- 
ſiders the ſilence of Jeſus Chriſt, in the 
Holy Euchariſt, the more one finds this won- 
der becoming a God; for, in a word, what 
would one covet to ſee, to demonſtrate the 
majeſty of a God in this Sacrament? Is it 
rays? But does rot the fun, that is to periſh, 
ſhew them on all ſides? Is it thunder? The 
exhalations of the earth produce thunder 
every day. The misfortune is, that it would 
give us a ſecret pleaſure to diſcover in God, 
our uneaſineſs, our impatience; in a word, 
our paſſions: becauſe we are revengeful, we 
uould covet to be averged on the ſpot; and 
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ſo to ſee torrents of flame and fire iſſue from 
the tabernacle. But the patience wherewith 
Jeſus Chrift, under the ſimple figure of an 
hoſt, ſees flide away ages and generations, 
the pomps and follies of the world, the 
crimes and revolutions of the univerſe; the 
patience, that we deem weaknels, 1s pre- _ 
ciſely his triumph: it ſhews us that God 1s 
patient, becauſe he 1s eternal, as Saint Au- 


guſtin admit ably expreſſes himſelf. Patiens, 


guia eternus. A thouſand years in his pre- 
ſence are as yeſterday, and whoever offends 
him, will be puniſhed, ſoon or late, and can- 
not eſcape. 

I know the word offend revolts furiouſly 
our Deiſts, who, in appearance, jealous of 
the majeſty and greatneſs of Ged, beheve 
themſelves choſen to vindicate his rights, 
It is moſt certain, the glory of the — 
reign Being ſtands in no need of his crea- 
tures, and it is independent of their homa- 
ges and inſults. But this does not reſtrain 
us from defacing the impreſſion of an origt- 
nal, of which we are the copy, from op- 
poſing the will of God, or from diſturbing 
the order he eftabliſhed. It is not to be 
wondered at. that the Deiſts believe them- 
ſelves to be objects of no concern in the 
ſight of God: they ſubject their ſouls to the 
moſt ſhameful crimes; they blend them with 
their ſenſes, and feed them with folly. Let us 
raife our thoughts above the firmament; let 
| ID us 
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us diffuſe ourſelves in the immenſity of the 
angels; let us diſengage ourſelves from 
matter; let us meditate eternity, ſtudy the 
moſt ſublime ſciences, and look on this 
world as an atom, and we thall ſee if our 
ſouls be unworthy of the attention of God: 
they will be always his maſter piece; a 
maſter- piece ſo amazing, that philoſophers 
without number will believe men to be gods. 

But where did the incredulous find out 
that our foul was a mean thing, and that 
matter, which cannot move itſelf, can think? 
I ſpeak in this place to the Materialiſts. A 
thouſand years ſtudy will not ſuffice to give 
us knowledge of a ſingle grain of matter in 
all its parts and eſſence; and a beardleſs 
youth, of about twenty years of age, will 
preſume to perſuade us, that matter thinks. 
Let us hear his arguments. It is becauſe 1 
do not know all the properties of inatter, 
will he ſay, that I conclude it can think, 
and that finally it thinks. On! the beauti- 
ful period! The marvellous inference! Muft 
not we own this to be wh 4h clear and ſolid 
way of reaſoning? It is, for all that, the 
ſtrong and mighty argument which is made 
uſe of to prove the materiality of the ſoul: 
it is the doubt that Locke propoſed, as a 
kind of argument. But how, ſay they, can 
the ſoul, if a ſpirit, actuate the body? 
In the ſame manner, we anſwer, as God 
actuates the terreſtrial world. ; 
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If this was a place, to produce proofs for 
the difference between the foul and body, 
we would ſay, that the ſpirit carries itſelf 
often a thouſand. leagues diſtant from our 
bodies: we would even ſay that old-men, 
whom they cite as a proof of the annihila- 
tion of the ſoul, ſhew more than any thing. 
elſe the ſoul's ſpirituality, and, conſequently, 
its duration. The remembrance they have 
of their firſt years, tranſports them conti- 
nually on the other fide of ſixty or eighty. 
years; ſo that one would often imagine 
their fouls and bodies to be of different ages. 
The one lies like a dead lump, and is only 
occupied about daily buſiaeſs; the other 
thinks only of diſtant objects. | 

Alas! God would have deceived us, if our: 
ſoul was not immortal: he has ia ſuch wiſe 
imprinted this idea in our minds, that there 
is no nation, that is not of this opinion: 
It is like that of the exiſtence of God, dif- 
fuſed in, all parts The fear that people 
have of ſpirits, which we ſee inculcated on 
the minds of all perſons, are ſo many au- 
the: tic proofs that they believe, and always 
believed the ſoul immortal: for why are they 
not afraid of animals that cie? Why don't 
they ſuppoſe horſes and dogs capable of ap- 
pearing and haunting? Why ſhould God 
give us the idea of an infinity, were we ne- 
ver to enjoy it? Would he have given us a 
light to ſlaughter the beaſts that would be our 
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brothers and ſiſters? Would he not treat 
equally the good and the bad? What dol 
ſay ? The wicked would abound with ho- 
nours and riches, and virtuous men would 
be in miſery and contempt. +Behold the ſub- 
lime idea that materialiſts give us of God 
and the divinity : For if the foul be matter, 
it muſt have parts, and conſcquently muſt 
periſh : Corpus autem interire neceſſe eſt. Cic. 

O precious immortality of my ſoul ! when 
even, by an impoſſibility, were you but an 
illuſion, I would love and prefer you to all the 
riches of the earth. Man runs daily head- 
long acroſs fire and (word to merit a chimeri- 
cal immortality, an immortality of a ſmall 
duration, if we may fay ſo; and he forgets 
that of the ſoul, though it be real, and demon- 
ſtrated to each of us by the conviction of in- 
ward ſenſe, that we never will be able to ſup- 
pres. What glory, what advantage, can 
it be to publiſh, that you are to periſh, O 
marvellous ſoul, and that you are to be ex- 
tinguiſhed ? you that are a pure and heaven- 
ly flame ! Alas, if this monſtrous opinion 
thould take place, the ſervant would kill his 
maſter, as he would a beaſt; the fon would 
aſſaſſinate his father, as a wolf devours a 
lamb; all virtues would be blended with 
vice; and it would be the ſame thing, as 
the admirable author of the Anti-Lucretius 

roves, to be an honeft man or a cut-throat. 


Behold the reaſon why our ſacrilegious: 
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weiters alledge, that religion is a mere policy! 
But how could it come-to paſs, that God 
could eſtabliſh a religion which permitted 
the ſon to revolt again oſt his father, a ſubject 
to oppoſe his prince, a ſervant to rob his 
maſter? Is not religion a ſocicty of men who 
ought to concur to good order? And becauſe 
its object is the peace and happineſs of man- 
kind, ſhall we dare ſay it is no more than 


human policy? But was that the caſe, we 


ſee not the connection that myſteries could 
have with this policy. In fact, the world 
does not want to be p2accable and obe- 
dient, to adore an incarnate God, a cru- 
cified God, a God hidden under the ap- 
pearance of bread. — There is but the mo- 
ral, the hopes of Paradiſe, as alſo the fear 
of Hell, that may be ſaid neceflary.to con- 
tain people within their duty. If men did 
invent the Chriſtian religion, there would 
not. be ſo many apparent contradictions, nor 
ſo many things capable of humbling reaſon, 
and revolting againſt it. 

Let us ſuppoſe, for a moment, that the 
Meſſiah, coming amongſt the Jews, ſhould 
aſſemble our Deiſts, communicate to them 
his plan, aſk their ounſel, and ſay to them, 
—— I am reſolved to found a religion that 
will contradict all the paſſions, that will de- 
clare happy thoſe who weep, that will not pro- 
miſe a reward but to thoſe who ſuffer and 
mortify themſelves : I will chuſe twelve men, 
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out of che dregs o, the pe ple, that ſhalt 


have neither education no: learning, to 


preach my goſpel: I will order them to go and 


convert the univerſe, without any ſuccour 


but theſe words, go and baptize - I will get 
myſelf condemned to death, nailed to an'infa- 
mous croſs, and pretend that the croſs (hall 


b come hereafter the object of triumph in 


all parts of the world: I will foretel the ruin 
cf the ſynagogue, notwithſtanding its ſplen- 


dour : I will announce, that this people, a- 
midſt whom I live, ſhall be diſperſed, and the 
magnificent cityof Jeruſalem 1 Iwill 

ive out, that I will rite again the third day 
after my death, and will employ my diſciples 
to divulge it: Iwill announce, in fine, that my 
goſpel will be preached unta the end of the 
wor d, and that obody will be ſaved but 
ſuch as helivein mv name. 


Here I aſk the Deiſts, what anſwer would 


they make ? There is not one of them that 


would not ſay to the Meſſiah, your project 
is moſt extraordinary and extravagant; you 
do the reverſe of what you ſhould do, if you- 


hope to ſucceed. You will not have a G. 
cCiple after your death; and the ſhameful 
death you will ſuffer, will render you odious 


to all nations. Yet all happened as 7e/us 


foretold : not a jot but was fulfilled. What 


is to bereplied ? The Divine Wiſdom derides 


human prudence, and. the finger of God is 


perceived in the moſt amazing and marvel- 
ous manner: bic digitus Dei eff. The 


Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian religion then tookſfits birth, Jamia 
difficulties. and obſtacles. 

What a ponderous weight will not the teſ⸗ 
timony of the martyrs give it? The incredu- 
lous ceaſe not to aſſert that every religion 
had its martyrs; but they miſtake: all the 
ſects had falſe apoſtles, deceivers or decęiv- 


ed: Chriſtianity alone can boaſt of having 


martyrs. A martyr, according to the Gree, 
fignifies a witneſs; but where can ſuch wir- 
neſſes be found but in the boſom of our re- 
ligion ? The diſciples of our Saviour, alway 
reſent when he wrought his wonders, 40 
and touched them: gru9d vidimus, 9050 na- 
nus noſtræ contrectaverunut de ver bo vita, an- 
wunciamus vobis. Five hundred brethren 
have frequently ſeen our Saviour reſuſcitated, 
eat with him, and all died in teſtimony of 
this truth. Mabome may tell us what he 
pleaſes, that he was tranſported into the em- 
pyreal, and ſuch-hke ſtaff; what proofs have 


we for it? Jeſus Chriſt aſcends into heaven, 


at noon day, in the preſence of his apoſtles, 
who.were the firſt li.ks of the chain of the 
yenerable men, whole virtues and knowledge 
are perpetuated down to us. | 
Wie need not, in imitation of Deiſts, in- 
rerpret intentions, to ſuppoſe Chriſtians : for 
thoſe infidels, confuſed at their own ſmall 
number, which has been augmented only 
within theſe twenty-five or thirty years paſt; 
rn "_ that all men of good ha” 

Ve 
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bave thought as they do: but this is rot to 
be wordered at; ſer vñen one pre tes ds to 
krow the Gedhezd, he carrot be 1gr.07ant of 
what paſes in men's hearts. It is thus peo- 


ple go aſtray, when they abar den the paths 
of truth; they advance but paradoxes ard 


Lnpertir ence. 

We can produce a proof hereof, by what 
the inctedulcus tay of exterior wor ſhip : they 
ar the moſt ſenſual of all mankind; fince the 

m>oſt part of them believe the ſoul to be ma- 


terial; and they cannot endure the cxerciſe 


of the ſenſes, in that of religion. Ah! how 
comes it thut we have eycs, a mouth and cars, 
to ſee, ſpeak, hear, and communicate our 
thoughts, and we cannot expreſs, exteriorly, 
our moans, prayers and ſupplications? Don't 
we judge of men by their exterior? And is 
not our. foul moſt ccmmonly recollected; 
when our ſenſes are dormant ; ard all in ac- 
tion, when they are in motion? Our body is 
the interpreterof our ſoul; and if God creat- 
ed it, as well as the ſoul, it ought to bow: 
and bend, to expreſs, in ſome wiſe, our rei- 

Cs and acknowledgment, We do not en- 
Joy this terreſtrial univerſe but by the medi- 
ation of our ſenſes ; andif God became man, 
to make himſelf ſenſible to us, it is but rea- 
ſonable that religion be alſo exterior. 

Thus we ſee that the oil, water, bread; 
wine, are become, by the formal order of 
God himſelf, ſigns that announce his grace 

and 


1 


and preſence. Methinks I hear the Saviour 
of men ſay theſe words, ---- what can be more 
beautiful! ---- I will chuſe all that environs 
my creatures, to make thereof ſo many means 
of their ſalvation : as they love viſible things, 
I will attach thereto virtues capable of ſanc- 
tifying them: I will make the wood an in- 
ſtrument of mercy : I will give the water a 
generative power, capable of making Chriſ- 
tians : | will communicate unto the oil a vir- 
tue more powerful than that of anointing 
kings : I will make the bread, that is a com- 
mon food, a fubſtantial and vivifying bread, 
capable of reviving thoſe who taſte of it: kt 
will change the wine into my own blood. So 
God has always made uſe of what ſeems moſt 
deſpicable, to work great prodigies : ſo he 
that created the univerſe out of nothing, is 
pleaſed to employ the leaſt particles thereof, 
to work miracles therewith, and to form a 
worſhip conformable to our double ſubſtance, 
the ſoul and body. | 
How many ſuperſtitions would there not 

be in the world, were it not for this worſhi 
preſcribed by eus Chriſt himſelf! But God 
ſpoke to men, and recommended them a re- 
ligion quite holy, that, after having conſe- 
crated fruits in the law of nature, beſmeared 

the altars with blood in the written law, 
comes to inflame our hearts in the law of 
grace. Ah! to whom do thoſe hearts ap- 
pertain, if not to the being that formed them? 
How 
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How unjuft are men? They dare ufurp the 


empire of a creature they idolize, rule over. 


its heart entirely, and they contend with God 
himſelf the inconteſtable right he has over 
us. They give out, that we ought not to ſa- 
crifice to him either our faculticsor our life; 
we that are in his hands, as a veſte] in a pot- 
ter's hands; we that do not exiſt or reſpire, 
but by him. O ungrateſul man! how long 
will you forget the favours of your creator ? 
How long will you remain ignorant of Jeſus 
Chriſt, his ſon, our divine mediator, the moſt 
excellent of the giſts he has beſtowed on us? 
It ſufiices to reflect only, to perceive the 
truth of our holy religion: it ſets before our 
eyes a concatenation of proofsand facts, from 
Adam down to us, that aſtoniſh and ravith 
us: it teaches a doctrine pure and heavenly, 
it promiſes us rewards capable of filling the 
moſt avaricious and immenſe hearts ; itisfull 
of myſteries, they tell us again, but weknow 
it; and where are there not myſteries? Let 
one believe entirely, or by halves, or Jet one 


believe nothing; let one think as the Deiſts 


or Atheiſts ; on all fides there are myſteries. 
Shall we do as the diſcipies of Pyrrhonrns, 
who ſpent their lives in doubtirg, and who, 
at the moment they pretended to doubt of 
all, were the leaſt aſſured that they doubted ? 
whence St. Augu/iin concludes, that their 
doubts were not univeilal, | 


i 
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ic one ſhould abjure Deiſm, and embrace 


the Jewiſh religion, behold new difficulties ; 
difficulties that cannot be folved, without ac- 


knowledging the coming of a Saviour : for, 
in fine, one muſt reaſon. The Greets and 


Romans, in a word, all nations dwindled a- 
way, by the ſerics of time, into new coloni2s: 


ſo that we find no remains of the moſt war- 
like and flouriſhing nations: they incorpo— 
rated. themſelves with quite different gene- 


rations, ſo as to loſe their names, and even 


their cuſtoms, Thus we ſee in our gardens, 


daily, a ſavage plant become a bearing fruit- 
tree: how then could the Jews alone, amidſt 
the revolutions that changed the whole face 
of the earth, and changed the genius of all 


people, retain their cuſtoms and qualities? 


How in all places odious, and diſperſed in all 
nations, they have lived down to us, without 


blending themſelves with other inn 


How comes it to paſs, that notwithſtanding 
the immenſe riches they are known to poſ- 
ſeſs, and their great number, they have not 
been hitherto capable of erecting a principa- 
lity, or of becoming ſovereigns? They are 
ſeen every where timorous, every where tri- 
butaries, bear a hideous aſpect, and we dit- 
tinguiſh, imprinted in their faces, the marks 


of the divine veng2ance. Scarce did England 


reſolve, ſom? years ago, to admit them to en- 
joy the privileges granted to the natives, hut 
the Eugliſb nation in n general was in an up- 

rcar, 
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roar, and ready to revolt. If we do not ac« 
knowledpe 4 the hand of God, we muſt 


de blirdfolded. Thoſe Jews live amongſt 


us, and are always Jews, as eternal monu- 
ments of the coming of the Meſſiah, and as 
toothings that will one day enter into the e- 
difice of the new 7ery/alem. 

If the incredulous doubt of thoſe facts, ſays 
Mr. Pluche, author of Nature Diſplayed, let 
them reunite their forces to eſtabliſh the 

ews, to 1ncorporate them with us, and try 
if they can make void the prophecy that an- 
nounces the diſperſion of {/rae/., We def 
the ircredulous; and until they ee 
it, they will rot, I hope, take it amiſs, that 
we look upon their objections as nonſenſe. 

If we caſt our eye now on the Mahome- 
tans, what will we ſee amongſt them ? A mo- 
ral quite voluptuous and ſenſual, which all 
ſets proſcribe: a ridiculous parody of ſcrip- 
ture, which was diſguiſed, and cauſed to be 

ven aſſent to, by force of arms; fo t' at 
without the bible and new teſtament, the 
Koran would never have exiſted. -----Behold 
how the moſt holy things are abuſed. 

The abſurdities that are found amongſt 
the heretical ſects are not inferior thereto. It 
is alſo the goſpel which they corrupted, that 
retains them in a hideous ſchiſm, in an un- 
happy ſecurity. They dreſſed out the ſcrip- 
tures ſo as to favour their independence and 
* and they find therein all * the 
pirit 
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ſpirit of rebellion is capable of inſipuating 
to wit, that the head of the church is the An- 
tichriſt; that every one is maſter of inter- 
preting theſcriptures as he pleaſes; that there 
preſence, 
Sc. But I would be glad to know how the 
Catholics were lulled aſleep with the idea 
that the Sacrament of the Euchariſt was no- 
thing but a figure, and awoke, believing the 
reality. Where are the books that certi 
that the church has changed her belief on 
this article? The Greek ichiſmatics are as 
great enemies to the Catholic church as the 
Proteſtants: have they not always profeſſed, 
and don't they ftill profeſs the article of 


" Tranſubſtantiation ? Berengarins, archdeacon 


of Angers, was not he anathematized by all 
the church, and ſolemnly condemned in the 
council of Vercelli, when he prefumed to ad- 
vance, in the tenth century, that the ſacra- 
ment of the altar was only a figure? 

But let us ſuppoſe that the words, this is 
my body, may be taken in a metaphorical 
ſenſe, what right have the Proteſtants to per- 
ſuade us thereto? Whence is their miſſion ? 
1 believe what the church teaches me, becauſe 
ſhe is infallible, becauſe Jeſus Chrift ſhould 
have founded a ſociety quite different from 
that of men; a ſociety with which he was 


to remain to the end of the world: Ego vo- 
biſoum ſum omnibus diebus uſque ad conſummas- 
ane Jeon. This is I but J don't 
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ſee how heretics, who have no undoubted 
maxims, can believe the goſpel to be a di- 
vine book. I would not believe it, ſays St. 
Auguſtin, with a great deal of reaſon, unleſs 
the church did allure me it was a divinely 
inſpired book. Miſi accederet conſenſus ec. 
cleſiæ. 

It is incomprehenſible, by the fame rea- 
ſons, why the Proteſtants remain inviolably 


attached to their communion; every one be- 


ing, according to them, maſter of i interpret- 
ing the goſpel as he pleaſes; and every one 
ſubject to miſtake, there remains no autho- 
rity to fix the belief of a Calviniſt or a Lu- 
theran, and that obliges to believe one ſect 
more than another; conſequently all hereſies 
are juſtifiable, 2nd we may become Arians, 


Socinians, Pelazians, if we believe that Ari- 


aniſm; Soc inianiſim and Pelagiant/m, are ex- 


preſſed in the goſpel.L What monſtrous con- 


ſequences | 

Let us proceed farther, and ſay, that all 
the abuſes ſuppoſed to have been in the church 
could not entitle the Proteſtants to a ſepara- 
tion. It is permitted to make a remonſtrance, 
but never to revolt againſt a lawful authori- 
ty. But did not Luther and Calvin folemn- 
ly vow ſubmiſſion to the church and its chief? 
We ought then to look upon them as rebels, 
and it muſt be acknowledged that their ſcan- 
dalous conduct was an evident proof thereof. 


But all this Proves, that to become a. Pro- 


teſtant, 
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teſtant, is not a ſufficient means to avoid dif- 
ficulties; on the contrary, it augments them. 
It ſuffices to caſt an eye on their temples, 
which heretofore belonged to the Catholics, 
to convict them of innovation: but nei- 
ther they or the Deiſts will hear reaſon: they 
are too prepoſſeſſed: it was fo that Luther 
behaved, Did not the univerſal church riſe 
up againſt him? He would acknowledge no 
other, but the inviſible church of the prede- 
ſtined. Did not the books of ſcripture con- 
demn him? He denied all that was contrary 
to him, and ſaid he was maſter of interpret- 
mg as he pleaſed thole he aid not reject. 
Are councils afſembled ? He proteſts againſt 
them; and wilt not allow any other rule but 
the interior ſpirit that dominates in him. 
Do not all thoſe misfortunes prove the ne- 


ceſſity of faith and authority to fix us? Myſte- 


11es on myſteries, difficulties on difficulties. 
I ſee then the Catholic religion alone is rea- 
ſonable, conſequently divine, and that juſti- 
fies itſelf fully on this article, and that de- 
monſtrates by facts the reaſon it has for be- 
lieving its myſteries, ſuch as the Trinity, the 
Incarnation, Tranſubſtantiation. They are 
great, it is certain, and burthenſome to hu- 
man reaſon, and incomprehenſible; but, at 
leaſt, they have for foundation inconteſtable 
facts, facts announced during many ages, 
believed almoſt two thouſand years, atteſted 
by millions of people, who ſealed their teſti- 
F. 4 mony 
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mony with their blood; by the writings of 
the moſt ſublime wits; by the incomparable 
wonder of a religion eſtabliſhed without arms, 
in ſpightof all contradictionson earth, and by 
the mot evident miracles. If there have 
been miracles wrought to eſtabliſh Chriftia- 
nity, ſays St. Auguſtin, it is then divine; and 
if there be none, its eſtabliſhment is the great 
eſt of miracles. 
One would be glad that God, who is alto- 
gether incomprehenſible, did nothing but 
what was comprehenſible: but then he would 
not be what he is, and would become even 
inferior to the vileſt of men, whoſe thoughts 
one cannot gueſs. How ! ſhall not the being, 
who formed our reaſon, be maſter thereof, 
and not be able to captivate it? What is this 
reaſon? Alas! the incredulous themſelves 
know the weakneſs of it, and acknowledge 
it every time they aſk advice, or that they 
will inveſtigate the leaſt thing, as they are 
compelled to believe a Providence, as often 
as they inveigh againſt the diſorders of the 
univerſe : for thoſe diſorders ſuppoſe an or- 
der, and, conſequently, a Providence. 

If one undertook to prove unto a man, 
blind from his nativity, who perceives no- 
thing but by the touch, that a ball, caſt in 
the air, makes, at the ſame inſtant, an im- 
preſſion on thouſands, who have good eyes; 
would this blind man believe him? No, doubt- 


leſs ; for as he judges only of the _—_— 
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of objects by the touch, a ſenſe that com. 
municates itſelf only by degrees, he could 
not imagine the eye. ſight to be a more abridg- 
ed way. But let us paſs over the blind, and 
form an example of certain people, who ne- 
ver ſaw trees or fruit, and whom one would 
lead in winter-time, to the foot of an apple- _ 
tree, and ſay, thoſe apples you eat now grew | 
on that tree, and, in four months hence, it 
will produce buds, bloſſoms, leaves, and, fi- 
nally, fruit. Thoſe people, ſuch as we ſup- 
poſe them, would begin, doubtleſs, to laugh 
and mock at ſuch a fable. We are thoſe 
blind folks, who believe objects are known 
only by the touch; and th-fe ignorant peo- 
ple, who cannot perſuade themſelves, that our 

odies, reduced into duſt, will rife again, one 
day. Let us then acknowledge that all things 
are relative in this life, and that one judges 
only according to his knowledge, and that 
he believes his knowledge to be the fulneſs 
of learning. The blir dan, conſequently, 


perſuades himfclf, that man has but four 


ſenſes, and we believe there are five. O how 


ide are we in our ideas! I am aſhamed. 


thereof, for man's ſake ! 
Let any one aſk, after this, if the incredu- 
lous deride therfely es, or the public, when 


they pretend to ſhew reaſons for their incre- 


dulity, and the queſtion will be reaſonable. 
The greater part of them know not their ca- 


techiſm, and, by conſequense, much le& 
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the motives of credibility, and yet they 
would fain enlighten and convince us. But 
let us ſuppoſe, for a moment, that all was 
Prejudice; would we not have more motives 
to adhere to of our own, than adopt thoſe of 
a croud of fops without character, education 
or learning ? We need not be very clear- 
ſighted to perceive the vices of our modern 
wits: if they be poets, they only employ their 
_ talents to render crimes amiable; to make 
us rebel againſt God and our kings; to fol- 
low the torrent of our paſſions: if they be 
philoſophers, they ps themſelves intoan 
extraordinary metaphyſic, and, by force of 
definitions and diviſions, endeavour to iden- 
tify our ſouls and matter: if they be con- 
querors, they hear but their own glory and 
ambition, and ſpill human blood as water: 
if they be miniſters, they permit the progreſs 
of error, and hug themſelves to fee impiety 
triumph; they devour the poor, as one de- 
,yours a bit of bread. Such are the doleful 
conſequences of irreligion! whereas, if there 
be vices among Chriſtians, it certainly is not 
their religion that authorizes them; that re- 
ligion which abhors and proſcribes all diſor- 
ders. — Behold the difference! 
It is purely by dint of crimes and acts of 
i juſtice that th-y endeavoured, and ſtill en- 
deavour, to extirpate religion in a certain 
iſland. O the barbanty ! the government per- 
mits the ſoa to throw of humanity; ons 
| | | III 
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| him to uſurp his father's eſtate, and reduced 


him to beggary. Is not this a barbarity, 
without example in all antiquity ? England, 
Holland, and a great part of Germany have 
uſurped conſiderable riches, given by our 
forefathers, conditionally, to acquit pious le- 
gacies within the boſom of the Catholic: 
church. Is not this a manifeft rapine, an 
horrible injury done to the memory of the 
deczaſed, whom even the Pagans reſpected 
with ſo much veneration and delicacy ? 

We are accuſed of being fanatics, perſe- 
cutors, and to look on, as a declared enemy, 
any one that is not of our communion. 
Alas! the church is full of tenderneſs, and 
ceaſes not to pray, day and night, for all 
men, be they Jews, Turks, [ndians, or Bar- 
barians; ſhe bears them all in her boſom. 
This is the more evident, as ſhe. ſends a- 
poſtolical men to the extremities of theearth, 
with no other view, than that of convert- 
ing the idolaters and infidels to the faith of 


_ Chriſt. If, at any time, audacious or raſh 


people exciced troubles, or ſpilt blood, they 
have been, and are folemnly diſowned by 
us. In former times there have been So- 
vereigns who were tyrants: I aſk, if Sove- 
reignty be the leſs reſpectable on that ac- 
count? Thoſe who cry out inceſſantly againſt 
religion, under the ſpecious pretext of fana- 
ticifm, are real fanatics; for their aim is to 
excite rebellion in the ſtate, aud W the 

orm 


[58] 


| form of government: ſo that they can and 


ought to be puniſhed, as perturbators of 


public peace, without fearipg to paſs for 
perfecutors, with men of found judgment and 


ſenſe. 


Let the ordinances of Saint Lewis be 


rene wed in France; let the tongues of blaſ- 
phemers be pierced. with a hot iron; let 
the pious ſtatute of Zewrs XV. that con- 
derars all impious writers to death, be re- 
ligiouſly executed, and we will not hear 


amongſt military men, blaſphemous diſcour- 


ſes that cauſe horror: in a ſhort time we win 
find none among the modern wits that will 
dedicate their labour to falſhood or impiety. 
About a century ago, ſays ths Marquis dy 
Mirabeau, a captain was wont tolead his ſol- 
diers to hear maſs every day : alas! with how 
much reluctance do they go now-a-days, on 
Sundays and holidays, and even then, it is to 
inſult God in his tabernacle, The Perf fan's 
adore the ſun, the Chineſe their idols, and 
there are, 1n two nations, which it is needleſs 
to mention, becauſe every one may gueſs 
them, men that paſs their whole lives with- 
ont adoring God ; that riſe and go to bed as 
mechanically as their dogs, and that would 
never ſpeak of religion but to blaſpherne it. 
What a ſcandal unto ſervants ! what indig- 
vity! Not thirty years ſince, the great and 
fmall duſt not fit at table without bleſſing 
the meat: now-a-days they do zot make the 
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ſrgn of the croſs; they even deride thoſe 


who have not forgot the cuftom of thanking 


God, who feeds them. Are we not become 
monſters ? 

Deiſm, of which thoſe evils are a conſe- 
quence, had its origin in a neighbouring 
kingdom: that nation, long accuſtomed to 
revolutions, takes delight in exciting them in 
the hearts of the ſubjects, when it cannot fo- 
ment them in the ſtate, grew tired of being 
Chriſtian, as it was weary heretoforeof being 
Catholic. It pubhſhed, in conſequence, in 
works apparently profound, fophiſms and pa- 
radoxes in favour of Deiſm. Some French- 


men, endeavouring to correct themſelves f 


the extreme levity they were reproached with, 
imagined they could find, in the Enghfb 


works, means of becoming more ſedate, pen- 


frve and ſerious. As lovers of novelties, they 
ſoon reliſhed Antichriſtian ſyſtems, and 
decked themſelves therewith as with a new 
garment. It became in taſte, that Deiſm, 
beautified with refined expreſſions, uttered 
with all the elegance and graces of ſtyleand 
language, was ſoon buzzed among the beau 
monde : at laſt, it became a /a mode, and then 


it made its way on the theatre, coffeehouſes, 


and even into ſhops; it was picked up as the 


neus of the day; it was found to be com- 


modious, quite adapted to the genius of the 


age, and followed without knowing more of ; 


it, Such was the progrels and beginning of 
| Deiſm, 
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Deiſm, which, backed by phyſical romances; 
1mpi-comic poems and libertine morals, is to 
be met with on the tongue of. every fop. 
Such a religion deſerves ſuch apoſtles ; and 
they diſcharge themſelves of their duty; for 
at table, in the taverns, in aſſemblies, and at 
the public walks, they fail not to prefer ſome 
ſuppoſed jeſts, and utter impertinent fallies, 


which are all the arguments of this upſtart 
ſect. ' 


One of thoſe arguments is, that religion 


dwindles away, and decays daily : there are 
ſome people who think that their own coun- 
try forms the univerſe. How ! is it becauſe 
religion is reviled in two or three places by 


ſome thouſands. of hair-brained fops, thatit is 
thereby declining every where? But no one 
ſhould be ignorant that faith is like a walking 


torch :; when it was extinguiſhed in the king- 
dom already hinted at, by the terrible judg- 
ment of God, was it not kindled in America? 
And though religion ſeems row on the eve 
of abandoning certain countries, does it not 
begin to grow vigorous in Holland? And has 
it not lately awoke the Cha/deans and Mono- 
 tholites ? : 
Me can ſay with truth, that within theſe 
fifty years the catholic religion has regained 
its wonted ſplendor , it renews like an eagle, 
and one perceives it by the leaſt attention 


to events: the prophecies are eccompliſhed 


under our eyes, let the philoſophers, who at- 


tribute 
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tribute all to nature, ſay what they wills 
We ſee the moſt dreadful earthquakes, the 
moſt extraordinary and bloody wars, pheno- 
mena and horrors, ſuch as were never ſeen 
before. The Jews, who are to embrace the 
truth, give us already, in the kingdom of 
Poland, ſome hopes of their e en It 
is full twenty years ſince illuſions were 
wrought in Paris, in a dreadſul manner: I 
ſpeak of thoſe ſectaries called Secouriſts, who 
doubtleſs, by diabolic aid, get their hands 
pierced with nails, and render their bodies 
1nvulnerable to the point of a ſword : they 
cauſe themſelves to be beaten on the breaſt 
and arms with logs of wood and bars of 
Iron, crying out, the mor? they are cruſhed 
the more pleaſure they receive. Here doubt- 
leis, I ſhall be deemed rather a viſionary 
than a reciter of facts, for that is the way of 
thinking ; one would rather deny than exa- 
mine, notwithſtanding what is here menti- 
oned is well known all over Paris, which the 
civil government can teſtify, and of which, 
according to the advice of a venerable car- 
dinal, who, more than once, aſſured me of 
its veracity, it ought to be made a public 
ſhow, to'prove there are preternatural things 
in the world. 

Let the eyes be faſcinated or not, the e- 
vent 15 not the leſs marvellous; an event 
 Which:ſo many people of ſublime birth, learn- 
ing and probity, have divulged in all fn 
a we 
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have certified, and daily certify : an event 


that was examined more than a thouſand 
times by philoſophical eyes. 
Nr. Heeſler, a Gentleman of Saxony, tho 
a Lutheran, has declared to me, that, be- 
ing conducted laſt September to the houſe of 
à Secouriſt, he himſelf had exerted his whole 
ſtrength to pierce a living body with his 
ſword, but to ro effect: he added, that Me- 
Meurs de la Condamine and Touſſaint, gen- 
tlemen who will not credit at random, exa- 
mined all with the moſt ſerious attention, 
and were likewiſe convinced of ſomething 
Preternatural, ſo as to be greatly aftoniſhed 
thereat. They all ſaw a nai] driven through 
' the hand ofa woman, and thewound, though 
full of gore, immediately cloſe up, ſo as to 
leave but a ſmallſcar, as if it had been heal- 
ed three months, | 
But why do I produce teſtimony ? I know 
above a thouſand perſons of the ſtricteſt ve- 
racity, who aſſured me of the ſame fact, ac- 
companied with circumſtances ſo extraordi- 
nary, that, refleting thereon, I thought! 
dreamt. Theſe are not tricks, fuch as lay- 
ing an anvil between the breaſt and ſtomach: 
every one knows a man 18 able to bear a ve- 
ry great burthen on that part: and I am not 
ſo credulous to produce as phenomena, the 
Juggler's box. But here is enough for ſuch 
as will inform themſelves of the truth of this 
fact; and here is likewiſe too much for ſuch 
, | as 
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as will deny it, without any further reaſon 


than the pleaſure of denying; and the incre- 
dulous will doubtleſs, be the greater num- 
ber, though one ought to ſuſpend one's judg- 
ment, as wiſe men do. | 

We have exactly foreſeen what was to hap- 
pen; for, inſtead of informing one's ſelf of 
the fact related, our readers denied all: there 


are even ſome, who prayed us to retrench 


the article that regards the Seconrifts, as 
quite fabulous: but as we have a thouſand 
proofs to atteſt thoſe phenomena, and even 
took infermation thereof lately, we repeat 
it without fearing to be cenſured as fanatics. 
Thoſe who object that I have not ſeen it my- 
ſelf, and therefore affect not to believe, err, 
ſince according to this principle, I have 
motives of believing, and ſtill they deny it. 
When one knows his religion, he believes 
that the devil can change himſelf into an an- 
gel of light, and that he can work illuſions, 
and really will do ſo, before the day of judg- 
ment ; that, in fine, he is an inſtrument of 
which God makes uſe to try us: but ſuch 
as reject thoſe truths, are commonly the 
moſt credulous in points of ridicule. How 
many are there who admit of /ylphs and 
gnomes, who believe in cabals, and yet doubt 
the veracity of the Goſpel. I know a mar- 
chioneſs who expended twenty thouſand du- 
cats to ſee the devil: her palace was a reſort 
of ſuppoſed 0 ſpurred her on 
in 


in her extravagance. Thoſe who ſeek t 
quadrature of a circle, the philoſopher's 
ſtone, the univerſal medicine, and yet can- 
not perſuade themſelves of Revelation, are 
they not more extravagant? They believe 
in things that one may call impoſſible, and 
rej ect myſteries, Which though ſeemingly 
ſurpriſing, are not contrary to reaſon. 
lf it was permitted to mention here all 
that certain great wits have done, in conſe- 
quence of the follies and abſurdities they be- 


ſayers and conjuration, one would 'ſee that 
there is nothing ſo weak as their genius. It 
is well known how many, incredulous in mat- 
ters of religion, went formerly in Paris to 
the famous Count de Boulainwiller, to know 
their fortunes. It is well known that a great 
prince, who affected to believe nothing, has 
often employed exorciſms ard fumigations 
to raiſe the devil. I could quote a gentle- 
man, celebrated for his knowledge and in- 
credulity, who imagined that he had found 
out a ſympathetical ink, capable of repro- 
ducing what I actually write at Bruſſels : 
this ſecret, that would be at leaſt as marvel- 
lous as the powder of projection, and that 
would render all the poſts uſeleſs, ſuppoſes 
papers imbibed in a certain liquor, which is 
not mentioned, and of which no trial will 
ever be made. An adventurer, who, at moſt, 
admitted of a God, and whom | had occaſi- 
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on of ſeeing in Nah, was of opinion, that fil 
ver was nothing elſe but gold, fick of a drop- 
ſy ; and that, by pumping out the aqueous par- 
ticles, it could be brought to its — tate 
and native colour. Theſe are his own words. 
The Roficrufians, many of whom are very 
incredulous, believe in follies too ridiculous 
to relate. 

Let us acknowledge then, that the more 
we love what is marvellous, the more we are 
blame - worthy in rejecting, againſt all reaſon, 
Chriſtianity. Let us confeſs that we abſo- 
lutely know nothing; that even the operati- 
ons of the devil, not ſuch as the fooliſh con- 


ceive them, but ſuch as they really are in the 


eyes of faith, include ſurpriſing myſteries, 
Let us own, that when one is attentive to in- 


veſtigate che works of God, he diſcovers, 


throughout all, the accompliſhment of his 
my ſeries, and the wiſdom of his deſigns. 


Religion is perceived, even in the ſmalleſt 


events. A Pagan attributes all to nature; 
the Chriſtian to providence. The ruin of 
two celebrated towns are looked upon as the 
effect of chance; but men, who carry their 
view on the other ſide of this life, have be- 


lieved it to be a puniſhment of heaven a- 


gainſt thoſe two voluptuous cities, where no- 


thing was ſtudied but the love of pageantry, 
debauchery and pleaſure. 


God comes forth, from time to time, from 
his ſecret; and if we be not attentive to him, 
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it is becauſe that, always bent towards the 
earth, we never lift our eyes to heaven. Re- 
ligion is fo indifferent to us, that we preach 
nothing but toleration. Alas! what tolera- 
tion? That of putting error on a parallel 
with truth.— But I aſk, very impartially, 
could we ſee with peace of mind, in our own 
houſe, two perſons, one of whom was a friend 
to the family, the other an enemy? No, 
doubtleſs: yet this is the caſe. The church 
is more our family than our parents and 
friends; and would we that they who cannot 
abide the church, were treated as well as its 


3 children? Let us be at leaſt conſiſtent. 


There is a toleration that prohibits perſecu- 
tion, and ſuch ought to be that of all Chriſ- 
tians: there is another that conſiſts in an in- 
difference to all religions, and this is abſo- 
lutely bad. If it were lawful to cite policy, 
when God's intereſt 1s on the carpet, it re- 


quires that the antient religion be tolerated 
in a country where a new one has been in- 


troduced; and, on the contrary, to ſuffer no 


innovation in places where the antient reli- 


gion is in vigour. Thus Holland has acted 
prudently in leaving the Catholics in peace; 
and France has acted politically in expelling 
the Heretics. Let us fay there are no men 
that tolerate leſs than the Deiſts; and we will 
ſay the truth: they cannot bear to ſee one 
abſtain before them, or go to prayers, or talk 
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of pious things ; they inveigh againſt dem 
as viſionaries. 

But as theſe reflections will not convince 
the incredulous, who glory in being obſti- 
nate, we muſt not puſh them farther: it is 
fufficient to let them know, by the bye, that 
we can anſwer their ſophiſms, and that often 
we are ſilent, leſt we ſhould caſt pearls be- 
fore the ſwine : nolite mittere margaritas ante 
porcos, Now who deſerve better this name 
than our young debauchees, who wallow in 
the filth of paſſions, and that live only to eat 
and drink —80ll, if they were ſeen ſober; 
modeſt, patient, their Ser may impoſe 
on the ignorant: but they openly profeſs ſo 
corrupt a moral, and make an oſtentation of 
the moſt ſhameful vices, that their irreligio® 
is immediately made obvious : one phainly 
ſees they are not perſuaded, but that they 
endeavour to ſhake off all thoughts, and chat 
they only take pains of forming proſelytes; 
but becauſe they imagine thereby to erect 
an oppoſition againſt God himſelf, What 
folly ! God, in his empyreal, laughs at the 
projects of thoſe Extravagants. Qui habitat” © 
in els irridebit eos, | Their main Nees, as 
well as that of Heretics, is to make continual 
reproaches againſt the Roman Catholie 
Church, and religious orders: they are no- 
thing clſe, according to their way of thinks 
ing, but a human policy, that animates the 
es and friars, who, jealous of a temporal 
<8. - ſovereignty, 
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brereigaty, would fain command the uni- 
verſe. | | = 

But if Rome had no other view than inte- 


"reſt, why did ſhe not ſeek ways and means 


to keep England, Holland, and many other 
countries, in her intereſt? Why did not ſhe 
capitulate with Luther and Calvin, and find 
out expedients, for fear of irritating them. 
An able politician knows the art of accom- 
modating himſelf to the times, and lets no 
occaſion flip ; yet Rome, always conſtant, al- 
ways ſevere in her morals and articles of 
faith, always jealous of preſerving the inhe- 
ritance of Jeſus Chriſt in its integrity, did not 
bewail the ſeparation of the Proteſtants, but 


for their ſouls' ſake : ſhe ſaw them revolt, 


enter into leagues, take up arms, wreſt en- 
tire kingdoms from her, and ſhe remained 

always inflexible, becauſe ſhe knew her di- 
vine authority does not want for its ſupport 
either the Eugliſh, Dutch, Saxons, Danes or 

Swedes, nor any other powers on earth.— 
She told them, it is not me you deſtroy, by 
ſeparating yourſelves from my communion, 
but it is yourſelves you ruin, by abandoning 
the ſociety of Jeſus Chri/t, out of which there 


js no ſalvation. It was thus that this mo- 
ther of all churches, without minding the 


numbers or power of her enemies, has, from 


age io age, anathematized all ſuch as would 


make innovations in faith. Inſpired by the 
Holy Ghoſt, ſne knows that religion, a de- 
poſite 
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Vould have his religious live by the labour 


never had the intention of forming a ſociety 


meddle with the miniſtry, unleſs the biſhops. 
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polite confided to her, ſhould be kept invi- 
olate. Ip. 1 

If we come now to religious orders, we 
will prove they are accuſed wrongfully, and 
that their inſtitution, ſuch as the founders 
planned it, is praiſe-worthy. St. Benedict! 


of their hands: St. Dominick had no other 
view but to forma body of miſſionaries, who, 
in imitation of the apoſtles, would go and 
convert the infidels and heretics ; St. Francis 


of prieſts, as he was not one himſelf ; he on- 
ly aſſembled ſome edifying men, whoſe office 
it was to pray, faft, work, and not inter- 


had buſineſs for them, as evangelical men; 
and called them thereto. Thoſe inſtitutions, 
it is evident, include nothing but what is 
good and uſeful. . n 
I know, and we all know, that in process 
of time the conſtitutions of religious orders 
have changed; that the order, which lived * 
by the labour of its hands, is now become 
opulent; and that which had ſcarce twelve 
prieſts, has now thouſands. - But I aſk, what 
| KY what ſociety, has not changed? Do we 
ourſelves reſemble the firft Chriſtians ? Are 
we modeſt and ſimple as our forefathers * * 
Do we live moderate as they did? No, 
doubtleſs ; we do then wrong to inſult reli- 
gious orders, becauſe they degenerated. Let 
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us begin to reform ourſelves, and paſs part 
of our days and nights in prayer, as Was 
practiſed- in the time of the apoſtles; by 
putting up our riches in common; by ſhun- 
ning public diverſions and meetings ; and 
then we will have right to correct our bre- 


thren. 
There are too many friars, ſay they, con- 


tinually :: but, doubtleſs, thoſe that are friars, 


were willing to become ſo; and if every 
one in this life becomes, according to his 
fancy, a ſoldier, a lawyer, a merchant, a 
dancing-maſter,. a painter, and often no- 
thing at all, as the greater part of our mo- 


dern wits,. who are uſeleſs to their country, 
become a re- 


it is very dd that one cannot 


ligious. As to thoſe who have not a right 


call, and that fret inwardly at being cloiſter- 


ed, it is not the friar's fault, but of many 
worldlings, who, to ſupply their pomp and 
ambition, ſacrifice their children, and caſt 
them into a convent. 

On the other hand, the number of reli- 
s, ſuppoſed to be infinite, j is not as con- 
erable as our incredulous alledge; and, 


— they took care never to calculate 


the number: but here I produce it, and de- 
fy them to prove the contrary. — There are 
y-two thouſand two hundred Ca- 
all over the world, thirty-two'thou- 
one Dotninſeans; between twenty-ſeven and 
ee thouſand * And have 


not 


not our modern reformers great reaſon to 
cry out? Yet the three orders here men- 
tioned are the moſt numerous. 8 
Thoſe men, if they remained in the 

world, ſay they, would have contributed to 
the propagation of mankind. In that caſe, 
it would be neceſſary to make a law to 
oblige every one to marry; and, in ſuch a 
caſe, --- whata vexation! — thoſe gentlemen 
who cry down celibacy, would they be glad 
to be compelled to take a wife; they, I ſay, 
who would be ſorry to know a woinan, but 
by means unlawful? Forſooth, the world 

muſt be peopled, to provide them with miſ- 
treſſes, and to procure victims for conque- 
rors, who take pleaſure in deſtroying man- 
knd. Let them read the Marquis de Mira- 
beau, and he will tell them that depopulati- 
on proceeds from other cauſes, and not from 
the inſtitution of friars, who, they reply, do 
nothing: but what do our modern Deiſts? 
They, who ſpend their lives amidſt plays, 
balls, routs, and all the other follies of the age; 
they who ſtudy nothing but precious nothings. 
Is it then better to be guilty of every intem- 
perance, than to meditate the law of God, 
and employ one's time in reflecting on eter- 
nity ? Is it better to exerciſe the profeſſion 
of a merchant of modes, or a buffoon, than 
that of a true Chriſtian philoſopher, who, 
weary of the world and its follies, lives no 
longer but ta heaven? — 5 
| Alas! 
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ledge the truth, they would declare, it is 
not the common good of mankind that ani- 
mates them, when they rail againſt the reli- 
gious, but the grief of beholding people, 
whoſe good examples condemn them conti- 
nually ; men, who pray whilſt they blaſpheme. 
If we be remiſs, and have not courage to lead 
a penitent, exemplary life let us, at leaſt, 
not perſecute thoſe who live piouſly. It is 
very inhuman, particularly in men who ſpeak 
of toleration, to contemn ſome thouſands of 
poor mendicant friars, who walk barefooted, 
have no reſource but the charity of the pub- 
he, and in ſummer and winter riſe at mid- 
night to pray, whilſt our modern Deiſts a- 
bandon themſelves to floth, if not to debau- 
chery. 
As to the rich monaſteries, they are uſe- 
ful to ſociety; for beſides finding therein a 
decent eſtabliſnment, the lands appertaining 
thereto are cultivated by people who live as 
well as other farmers, and often better. 
When the Proteſtants ſpeak impartially, they 
acknowledge it is an irreparble loſs to them 
that they have no afylums for their children. 
A noble, but a poor father, who has a large 
family, experiences the advantage of a con- 
vent when he ſees four or five of his children 
betake themſelves to a cloiſter. Without 
this reſource, what would they often do, 
ſince the moſt flouriſhing kingdoms cannot 
he employ 


Alas! if our incredulous did but acknow:. 
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employ all their ſubjects? How many of 
French, Germans, Iriſh, Sc. are diſperſed 
all over the world, Who would remain in 
their own country, could they but find a 
decent maintenance. But, ſay our Deiſts, 
they enter too young into religion; and, I 
ſay, it would be inconvenient, if they enter- 
ed later into a religious order; that is, at 
the age of twenty four or thirty, they could 
not accuſtom themſelves to the retired life 
of a cloiſter; and ſlothful children, to e- 
vade the charge, would promiſe their parents 
to become friars, when of age : thus would 
they continue burdenſome for nine or ten 
years more, and remain in the incertitude of 
fixing the ſettlement of an elder or younger 
ſon. It is good to bear the yoke of the Lord 
from one's infancy. Bonum eſt viro cum par- 
taverit jugum ab adoleſcentia ſua. 

Whence then proceed theſe perpetual cla 
mours againſt monaſteries, which have no o- 
ther foundation than that of the church's be- 
ing too rich? It is certain, the donations gi- 
ven by emperors, kings, and private perſons, 
from the reign of Conſtantine to the preſent 
time, for the maintenance of the eccleſtaſtics, 
and to fulfil pious endowments, form a con- 
ſiderable object; but our prejudices magai- 
fy this matter; and it is true, that if an e- 


qual diviſion were made of all the revenues 


annexed to the church, between the religi- 
ous mendicants, ptieſts and vicars, who have 
but 
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dut titles, each clergyman would not hare 
above thirty ducats income at moſt. It is 
the unequal diſtribution which gives one pre- 
hte thouſands of florins, whilſt a poor pariſh- 

prieſt or a canon has ſcarce an hundred. 
Yet, notwithſtanding, thoſe abuſes ought to 
be attributed rather to the government of the 
ſtate than that of the church. The pope him- 
ſelf, whom the Proteſtants in particular im- 
agine to «be the richeſt of ſovereigns, has 
only the diſpoſal of ſixty thouſand Roman 
crowns, that is, thirty thouſand ducats, of 
which he may make largeſſes and donatives. 
Diſpenſations of all kinds produce him no- 
thing: it is a ſacred revenue which is em- 
ployed for the uſe of the apoſtolical cham- 
ber, whoſe debts are exceſſive. On this 
{nbjeR, fee the ſublime letter of Benedict XIV. 
of happy memory, to the republic of Venice: 
that Pontiff, worthy of being for ever re- 
gretted, enters into the moſt minute detail, 
to prove that the court of Rome ſubſiſts pure- 
ly by its credit; and that, far from being 
opulent, it would be entirely ſunk, and 
become a bankrupt, were all its debts to be 
paid; in fine, that it has charges which con- 
tinually impoveriſh it, and which are great- 

ly encreaſed by foreign miſſions. he 

- Thoſe who ſpeak at random aſſert, that 
Rome has treaſures, and that the Cardin als 
make no other uſe thereof, but to gratify 
luxury and ſenſuality, 1, who have _ 
and 
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and remarked them, confidently declare, 
that they live moſt retired, pious and frugal; 
and I ſincerely wiſh, that many of our pre- 
lates would imitate them herein. Several 
of the Cardinals have but two or three thou - 
ſand ducats income, and each of them, 
when dying, bequeaths a ſum to his do- 
meſtics. Cardinals, ſeventy or eighty years 
old, aſſiſt at all the papal aſſemblies and con- 
gregations, ſtudy the ſubjects to be diſcuſ- 
ſed, and have no communication but with 
their clergy: nor are the youngeſt leſs fer- 
vent; and they all live with the ſtricteſt 


ceconomy. Are our libertines convinced? 


No; and rather than liſten to reaſon, they 


chuſe to ſay, let every one hide his game: but 


if they do things underhand, how know you 
that? And how can you, on a mere ſurmiſe, 
advance ſuch atrocious calumnies ? 

It is the common opinion, that on every 
change of a biſhopric, or abbey, there 1s 


a year's income paid to the court of Nome; 


that ought to be ſo, according to the Con- 
cordate, but it is not ſo. It often happens 
that a beneficed eccleſiaſtic of ten thouſand 
ducats income, pays but four for his ball. 
What may we not ſay here of the religious 
orders, ſuppoſed to be immenſely rich, if 
we entered into a detail, and analyſed the 
tenths they pay, the free gifts they beſtow, 
the reparations they are obliged to make, 
the alms they diſtribute, the ſums they re- 
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mit their farmers, according to the circum- 


as M. de Mirabeau aſſures, in his book, en- 
tiled The Friend of Man, but is more at 
caſe than thoſe of religious houſes. 
Our khbertines will take me for an apo- 
logiſt of the religious orders; but they will 
find themſelves miſtaken. I know the ad- 
| * and abuſe thereof; and I pretend 
to defend nothing but the right of reaſon; 
that reaſon, which being the breath of God 
himſelf, agrees perfectly with revelation, 
when proper uſe is made of it. But what 
is become of it within this age? How can 
we diſtinguiſh it amidſt ſo many paradoxes 
and ſophiſms, of which we juſt gave an idea. 
It may be ſaid that, ſince the epoch of thoſe 
unhappy diſputes, which formed two conſi- 
derable parties in the church, that reaſon 
and religion are notably infeebled. Is it 
not altogether unreaſonable to ſuffer Deiſm 
to poſt itſelf up inſolently and triumph, to 
uaite all its forces againſt the opinions of 
ſchools? We ſhould unite to: cruſh the com- 
mon enemy, and bury in oblivion all its 
conteſts. _ 
. Incredulity is moſt commonly the conſe- 
quence of diſputes: therefore St. Paul, that 
.charitable apoſtle, recommends unto the 
faithful, never to diſpute. Our paſſions put 
us moſt commonly in the place of God 
. himſelf; we believe we defend his cauſe, and 
i we 


- ſtances of times? There is not a farmer, 
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we only plead the cauſe of our ſelf-love'and 
rejudices. This was ſeen in the origin 
of Calviniſm, when, under a pretext of ſuf 
taining truth, every one fought for himſelf. 
That intereſt was the primum nobile of the 
Reformation in Germany, every one knows: 
the cauſe of it in England was luſt; in Hol- 
land, rebellion; in France, novelty. 
But it is not to diſputes alone that we 

_ ought to attribute the progreſs of Incredu- 
tity : our refining temper, which ſeems to 
be the himour of the times, is one of the 
principal cauſes thereof, We are ſo remote 
from the ſimplicity of our forefathers, that, 
aſhamed to pray to God, as they did, we 
invent a new method of prayers that do not 
proceed from the heart: we introduce 
phraſes and affected ſpeeches, imagining” 3 
that we pleaſe God, when we addreſs our- 3 
ſelves to him in affected expreſſions; I know 
that a ſervant, coming one day to a book- 
ſeller's ſnop, to buy a prayer-book, and find- 
ing none but the Chriſtian Journal, rejected 
it as a work out of date: there are, ſaid 
he, new prayer-books daily made, and 1 
will not buy any that is not & Ia made. By 
venting academical ſtyles, are not our 
preachers the cauſe of ridicule, which even 
the mob are ſenſible of? Our ſathers de- 
voted themſelves entirely to God, but we 
do it only by word of mouth: they were 
Gothic in their expreſſions, but moſt ſincere 
| H 2 in 
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in their ſentiments, We cannot bat admire 


— even honour their laſt wills; we plainly 


ſee the ſimplicity of their faith, the candour 
of their ſoul, and their attachment to reli- 
gion. As for us, we arg but apes in matters 
of probity and piety; all is affectation and 
grimace in our prayer, devotion and con- 
duct. Ex abundantia cordis os Ioquitur : 
From the abundance of the heart the mouth 
ipeaketh. 

God permits thoſe evils, becauſe it is ne- 
eeſſary there ſhould be ſcandals and here- 
hes : cportet hereſes ehe. The church, al- 
ways floating as the ark, amidſt waves and 
tempeſts, always unſhaken in its ſoundati- 
ons, ſcems the more miraculous. In fact 
ſchiſms and hereſies have contributed W 
make faith triumphant. What arguments 
cannot be drawn in its favour, from 
the diſſentions xeigning amongſt all the 
ſects? We combat the Greeks, who admit 
not of the proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt, by 
means of the Proteſtants, who believe it; 
as we do the Proteſtants, who abjure the 
article of Tranſubſtantiation, attacked b 
the Greeks, who admit it. — The Entherans 


receive many articles, rejected by the Cat- 


viuiſts; end thoſe two reſormers affected to 
be inſpired, the better to contradict each 
other in effential points of religion. What 
triumph is it not for the church to have no 
* ny but thoſe of which the Jews 
& a1Q 
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are the depoſitaries, nor any other goſpel 
but that which the Proteſtants, its perſecu- 
tors, look up to as divine! Then we ſhould 
ſay, the church has not innovated, or ground- 
ed its belief on apocryphal writings,. calcu- 
lated for thar purpoſe. I with a book was 
made, and fo projected, as to make the ene- 
mies of our religion claſh with each other, 
by making their opinions appear contradic- 
tory. Such a work could not but be uſeful, 
and unanſwerable: then ſhould we ſee the 
Turks at variance with our Deiſts, about 
the articles of revelation, and the Deiſts 
ſcufle with the Atheiſts: we ſhould ſee 
the My/cowite church pulverize the Proteſt- 
communion, on the neceſſity of the ſeven 
facraments, and on the worſhip of images 
and holy relics. _ n Is 
But of all thoſe ſets, the Deiſts, would 
be the moſt feverely treated; for, with 
truth one may ſay, that the whole world is 
againſt them; the Chriftian, Jewiſh, and 
Mabometan religions, agreeing in this one 
article, namely, that it is moſt impious and 
abſurd to deny a Revelation. The Deiſts 
then are moſt unpardonable, in reproaching 
the Catholics with the ſmallneſs of their 
number, and the narrow extent of their re- 
ligion. Deiſm is anathematized in Africa; 
Aſia, Europe and America, The Brachmans 
even practiſe a worſhip, and make it an ef-.- 
{Ential point of religion; — Our readers arg 
Nn H 3 entreated. 
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entreated to weigh the force of this argu- 
ment, which may be called firgular: it 


cruſhes the Deifts on alt ſides; which way 
ſoever they turn themſelves, they are alike . 


execrated. 


Eut to return to the object of this work. 
Suppoſe a man, juſt entering into the world, 


who, without a knowledge of any religion, 
ſits down in a circle, compoſed of all the 
ſects exiſting, he will remain either unde- 
termined, or enter into one of the ſocieties 
above-mentioned. In both caſes, he will find 
myſteries inacceſſible to ſenſe and reaſon. 


The Chine/e, who imagine themſelves to be 


more clear-ſighted than all other nations, 
and who accuſe the Europeans of having only 
one eye, have a very extravagant chronology 


of the creation of the world, which they 


ſuppoſe to have commenced forty thouſand 
years ago. But what fage will adopt ſuch 
Extravagancies ? | 
On the other hand, the deluge, atteſted 
by all the people of the univerſe; the de- 
luge, celebrated in fable as well as in hiſto- 
ry; the deluge, in fine, that diſperſed ſhells: 
en the loftieſt mountains, which are as fo 
many medals and monuments to convince: 
us that God manifeſts himſelf to men by his 
haſtiſements, as well as by his benevolence. 
Will our Deiſts preſume to contradict this. 


fact, and laugh at the tradition of all peo- 
ple? I do not at all doubt of it; for what 


folly 
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ſolly are they not capable of ? We ſee chem f 
ſhut their eyes againſt the ſun-beams,, and 
boldly aſſert, that the fun never exiſted. 
It 1s impoſſible to convince a perſon who 
makes it a rule to deny all, and contradict 
all. And, I ſay, that it is not paſſible; ſome 
fay, and I am of an opinion that it cannot be, 
and that none but a fool can aſſert it: otheis 


fay, behold the language of thoſe ſophiſts | 


Does not any one conceive how much an , 


fuſtained in this wile by a fop of quality, 
and uttered in the preſence of a multitude 
of ignorant people, will have force? Mock» } 
ers, his aſſociates, are for him: and the beſt 
divine, in ſuch an aſſembly, is laughed at, 
ridiculed and hiſſed; his arguments are 
turned into epigrams, and if he preſumes te 
cite a father of the church, his quotation 
becomes ridiculous: in fine, they laugh at 
him, and the diſpute is ended by turning 
on one leg, the other up: 
"Thoſe misfortunes, that cannot be ſuffi- 
ciently deplored, ariſe from the ignorance in 
which we hve, relative to religion. No 
fooner do we ſpeak, but we know: the world 
and its practices; we know how to make a 
faſhionabie bow, and begin already to gab- 
dle, and talk of plays and amuſements; we 
perfect ourſelves in thoſe ſciences, and no- 
thing elſe: if we learn three pages of the 
eatechiſm, it is only to repeat as a parrot: 
g comes on, paſſions grow ſtrong, . 
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hurry away our hearts, and behoſd us ene. 
mies to religion, becauſe it preaches morti- 
fication, before we have had a glimpſe of it. 
A nurſe begins to tell us a mixture of fable 
and religion, by telling us, at the ſame 
time, cf ſpirits and the other life. A pre- 
ceptor comes afterwards, who makes us 
mutter a ſew prayers, morning and evening, 
and read ſome pages on the myſteries, and: 
on the principal feaſts. We are afterwards 
ſent to the eollege. where we receive but 


flender inſtructions in our religion: here we 


repeat a ſmall catechiſm of about thirty or 
forty lines. On quitting the college, we 
enter into the world, quite deſtitute of re- 
tigion, and deſtined to paſs our lives, with- 
out any more Knowledge thereof. This is 
the proceedang of our giddy youth, who be- 
take themſelves to the robe, or a military 
life, without. knowing the reaſons of the 
worſhip they profeſs, and without reflecting 
on the neceſſity thereof. Obſcene roman- 
ees afterwards infuſe pernicious maxims on 
their weak minds, and immoral converſati- 
ons confirm them in impiety, ER 

Would it not be furpriſing if, after ſuch 
an education, our young: libertines had any 
great idea of religion? They go to: mals as 
they go to a comedy, and they diſcover, in 
our moſt holy ceremonies and awful myſte- 
ries, only popular devotion and a childiſh 


— 
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Jof going to confeſſion, of practiſing abſti- 


nence, and other good works, of governing 
the r paſſions, will not go down with them: 
. they chuſe rather to throw off a yoke that 
, is troubleſome to them, and «:ffert that reli- 
gion is only a fable. The corruption of the 
heart is the divinity of the impious: it is 
there he fays, there is no God: Dixit inſi- 
f prens in corde ſuo non e&ft Deus: And it is 
thereby they render themſelves abominable, 
according to the expreſſion of the royal 
prophet, corrupt: ſunt et abominabiles facti 
ſunt. | ; 
The religion that only fears to be ignor- 
ed, according to the ſaying of the immor- 
tal Boſſuet, is contradicted only by men 
who neither know its grandeur or conſti- 
tution. In fact, do worldlings know that 
all was made through 7e/us Chrift, and for 
Teſus Chriſt; that the firſt man was only his 
ſhadow ; that all the univerſe has no other 
end but him; and that we cannot pleaſe 
God but 1n his name? Do they know that 
the world, as St. Auguſtin ſays, will only 
laſt till the choſen ſouls ſhall replace the rebel 
angels? Do they know that an uninterrupted 
communication of prayers, ſighs and thankſ- 
givings, ſubliſts between three ſocieties, 
namely, the militant, ſuffering, and triumph- 
ant church, which is what we call the com- 
munion of ſaints? Do they know that En 
and Alij ab, though living ſo many ages in a 
be: place 
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place unknown to mortals, are to come at 

the end of the world, to convert the Jews? 
Do they know that the Antichriſt, that man 
of ſin, whoſe precurſors all the incredulous 
are, will come to ſeduce the greateſt part of 
the univerſe? Alas! we are altogether igno- 
rant of thoſe truths; we have eyes, and we 
' fee not; ears, and we hear not: we look 
npon the Apocalypſe, that dreadful prophe- 
cy, which we cannot ſufficiently meditate, 
as mere viſtons: we don't confider, that one 
day we fhall be ſpectators of the ſurpriſing 
phenomena foretold in that divine and my- 
ſerious book. 

If ever I harbour any doubts concerning 
my religion, I will neither read Abate, 
Paſchal, nor any of thoſe who proved r-li- 
gion 1n ſo convincing a manner, but I will 
hear the Deiſts argue, and my faith will be 
enlivened. I have read all their objections; 
I have heard all they detail in their impi— 
comic converſations; and always, thro' the 
grace of God, I became more and more 
convinced of the truth of my religion. 1 
have not found one of their arguments con- 
aſtent with reaſon, and ſaid, that their rea- 
ſonings have no other ſupport but a perhaps, 
and want proofs and demonſtrations , be- 
cauſe, if contradicting and denying were 
ſufficient, I can deny the exiſtence of the 
nniverſe. What would our Materialiſts ſay, 
if alledged there was no matter? that Gad 
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4. 
has only given us an idea thereof, to merit 
or demerit? — that our life, in regard 
thereto, has nothing more extraordinary than 
a dream, where we imagine to ſee and touch 
objects that exiſt not? What would they 
ſay, in fine, if I aſſerted, that God, a pure 
ſpirit, has not created matter, and that it is 
altogether uſeleſs, if the ideas thereof pro- 
duce the ſame effect? Doubtleſs, they would 
be hard put toit; ſo much the more, as there 
is not a metaphyſical demonſtration of the 
exiſtence of our own bodies. What can be 
concluded hence, but that if every one was 
permitted to philoſophize after his own way, 
the world would ſoon become a retreat of 
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| fools? that there muſt be abſolutely an au- 


thority to fix our incertitude, and contain 
the flights of our underſtanding; that, in 
fine, it would be leſs ridiculous to ſpiritua- 
lize the univerſe, as Berkeley has done, than 
to materialize ſouls, as our philoſophers 
do. But why do I ſay philoſophers? For, 
in fact, can we fo call, a ſet of young fops 
who know nothing, who are nothing, and 
have nothing reſpectable in them: little 
tribbles, who have no other library but wo- 
men's toilets, have no other book but a re- 
mance, no other ſtudy but gallantry ? Lit- 
tle hair-brained fellows, who look upon a- 
Adultery as a jeſt, though a crime puniſhable 
by death in other countries; who neither 
are good relations, friends or citizens; pre- 
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86 
fer themſelves to the bee and ſilk worm, that 
are uſeful to ſociety! 1 

Such are the feen of the eighteenth 
century. Is it not well worth one's while 
to abandon the tradition of ſix thouſand 

years, to follow their opinions? Their mo- 

ral is ſo choice, their maxims ſo luminous, 
their objections ſo irreſiſtable, that there can 
be no reply. But let us ſpeak ſeriouſly, 
They would be aſhamed, doubtleſs, and 
would not dare to ſhew themſelves, if they 
did but once reaſon; they would ſee that 
their empty pates are a weather-cock, which 

veers about- with every wind, and that, 
when they ſtruggle againſt religion, they are 
like children, who fancy they could encloſe © 
the waters of the fea in a ſhell, or confine 
the ſun in a room. 

Such originals have reaſon not to approve 
of an inquiſition, which would have a ſtrict 
eye over them, puniſh and call them back 
to their duty; and, for this reafon, they | 
never ceaſe railing againſt that tribunal. 
What, ſhall it be permitted to blaſpheme 
Ged, and make a joke of religion, with im- 
punity? Whilſt the leaſt diſreſpectful word 

| Tpoken of the ſovereign or ſtate, is expiated, 
at leaſt, by a long impriſonment! Will it be 
ermitted to ridicule the miniſters of the 
Lord, and one durſt not open his mouth 
againſt a governor, a general or ambaſſador ! 
The celebrated Rovſſeau was baniſhed his 
| country 
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country on x ſuſpicion of having compoſed* 
ſatyriral verſes againft ſome private perſons; - 
and ſome pretend that thoſe who attack God" 
direaly, muaft- be” left in peace, and that” 
dare make” him the ſubje& of theit cor. 
plants and ridicule: --- But hat are we ber 
cbriie ? 

T'wilF own, that the tribunal ofithe inqui- 
ſttion has often been too ſevere: E will even 
own that, on ſome occaſions, it Has fwerved” 
fromm evangelical moderation: but is it not 
a leſs evil to puniſh ſevetely blaipticmners, 
than to ſpeak injuriguſly of God? , 
Chris tnevfelf, the refuge of ſinners; whipt 
the prophanets out of the temple; ftil-he* 
was eſſentially charity. St. Lewis had the- 
tongues of blaſphemers pierced with a Hot 
iron, yet he was never reputed barbarous. 
Lewis XV. his deſcendant, condems to 
death, by a fofemn ſentence; any man wWπ]⁰ 
writes impious bocks, or that diſtributzs 
thent; and this monarch is one of the belt 
that reigned in France. | 
| God forbid' that we ſhould: comprchend 
der the name of inquifition, a tribunaf 
that would force conſcienees, and compel a 
Furk to become a Chriſtian; or- a Proteſtant 
to turn a Romim Catholic: Tis in fis caſe 
we may ſay with reaſon, thatif God pers 
mits all ſorts of ſes, with much more rea- 
ſon ought we to ſuffer them Religion ins 
ſinuates itſelf, and knows no other way of 

1 converting 
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- deteſt thoſe miſſions forcibly made, wherein 
pelled people to go to maſs, | But here we 


quilition were eſtabliſhed in certain king- 


8 heard. 


berty of thinking with that of ſpeaking, 
which, really is what deceives them, and 
makes them rebel. 


particular to the Roman Catholics: it exiſts 


amet, they would ſoon be impaled, 
40 ey would, be impriſoned at Anſterdam, 
or baniſhed for ſpeaking ill of, or crying 
down the W Til religion. Has not a 
neighbouring kingdom perſecuted, and does 
it not ſtill perſecute the Roman Catholics ? 
And. the Deiſts themſelves, are they not 
meds hen they ſpeak ill of the miniſters? 
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and inſtruction. We will always abhor and 


certain fanatics, with drawn ſwords, com- 

muſt not confound ideas. An inquiſition 
that hinders to ſpeak diſreſpectfully of, and 
write againft religion, is a wiſe tribunal; and 
it is ſincerely to be wiſhed that ſuch an In- 


doms, where, in the moſt public reſorts, 
nay, even in the churches, meer are 


r young Deiſts always confound the "op 


. On, the other hand, the inquiſition j is not 


at Conftantinople, in Switzerland, and even, 

Holland, as well as in Spain, Italy and. 
25 al. I could wiſh to ſee our petty 
wor 2 Turkey, and ſpeak diſreſpectful- 
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ner; for, according to their doctrine, one 
muſt of neceſſity be vicious: ſuch is the 
| ſpirit of perſecution.. 


they ſay, the religion of the honeſt man, 
and that is ſufficient. But how can people, 


a ee w pr as to hind We 
friars ought to be hanged, pries exterminated,.. 


their probity! The Deiſts exteriotly profets: 


the folema promiſes they made in the face 
of the church; to live and die Chriſtrians: 


| of the government; they inſult the memory 
. of their godfathers and godmothers, who 
vowed for their faith, and became ſponſors 


credit nothing, and deprive them: of the re- 


ſeen an illuſtrious perſonage, who profeſſes 
himſelf a hero of the Natural Religion, and 
| _ to prove his probity, vowed filial obe- 


1 5 


and monaſteries razed to the ground. I know 
a. man of conſummate merit, who, for 
- writing againſt the incredulons, has been ex- 

poſed to the moſt outrageous calumnies; they 
eried him down ia the moſt indecent man- 


Still, in hearing them ſpeak, they Fae 


who eſſentially offend God, dare to boaſt of 


the religion they abjure.— Fhey laugli at 


they continually rebel againſt the Jaw 


to God for them; they induce people to 


ſource to that pious example which every 
good Chriſtian is bound to give. Behold: 
then the honeſt men! Flas! if one could 
become honeſt at fo eaſy a rate, there would 
not be one rogue in the world. We have 
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' Sence do the Tape than at the ſame 
dime, he K at him; who declared 
himſelf a.Chriſtian, whilſt he railed againſt 
riſtianty, Does the man of probity act 
thus, whoſe ſpeech is ever the faithful inter- 
ener of his upright heart ? 
We ſee then that this apparent probity, 
-which the wncredulous call true religion, is 


extremely incertain, if committed to their 
cuſtody. Whoever has true religion, muſt 

meceflarily have probity ; whereas a man, 
_diveſted thereof, may eaſily become bad. 


it ſufficient not to ſteal; ſuch are our incre- 
dulous: they make a jeſt of adultery, as 
well as of cheating their parents; they diſ- 
ſipate, in abominable debauchery, the ſums 
given them to ſtudy or perfect themſelves: 
they contract enormous debts, ruin their 
creditors, defraud their ſervants of their 
wages, and treat them with ſeverity. From 
morning till night, their ſtudy is to. corrupt 
the innocent; and, in all places, they propa- 
gate ſcandal, and triumph in their immora- 
lity. Once more I aſk them, if this be pro- 
63 * ? The Pagans themſelves would bluſh 


word wretched precedents have produc- 
ed ſuch indifference for religion, that iti is 
almoſt forbid to talk thereof. How! muſt 
one be ſilent on a ſubject that is preferable 
5 25 | to 
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nt a maſk; and, that a depoſite would be 


To enjoy the title of bodeſty, ſome believe 
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to the whole univerſe ? A ſabje&; eme ze J 
our conſolations, and the centre of our hap- 


'the beauties, and the benefit of religion, we 
would love it with all our fouls, and make 
it the conſtant ſubject of our meditations. 
One talks with delight of what he loves: all 
the day, every hour, even at night, we'figh 
- for heavenly conſolations; we vainly wiſh to 
ſee what the eye never ſaw, and compre- 
hend what the heart cannot conceive 
Man goes daily in purſuit of riches, honours 
and momentary pleaſures, and is inſenſible 


vivifies our ſouls in whatſoever ſtation we 
are; of a religion that equally inſures to 
the poor and the rich, the ignorant and the 
learned, the livin and the dead, an entire 
. poſſeſſion of God bi 


be the ſubject of controverſy; that it is too 


one would, doubtleſs, declare the truth: 
but to ſuppoſe it prudent” never to treat 

thereof, is equally as extravagant and ab- 
ſurd, as to ſay a man is diſnonoured by con- 
forming to the Catholic religion. Vet how 


ought to continue in his own communion? 
And ſo falſhood will be put on an equality 
„in truth; and Jeſus Chriſt came in vain 
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the foundation of our hopes, the ſource of 


pineſs? Alas! did we thoroughly know all 


of the charms of a religion that revives and 


unſelf. ö e 
If it was ſaid that religion ought not to 


reſpectable, too ſacred, to be ſported with; 


many Catholics warmly aſſert, that every one 
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; . viſible ſociety, ſince one can 
3 „ without him. 

= Such are the conſequences af our falſe bs- 
3 givians: but, on the other hand, one does 
not conſider that in perſuading a Caluiniſt, a 
LUutberan, he only engages him to zeturn o 
tis ancient religion. It was the Proteſt- 
ants that changed, when they quitted the 
church; as ſoon as they returned, their 
change no longer Fubſiſted : beſides, if jt 
ured a man to renounee his religion, 
in that cafe, our progenitors have done amiſs 
to quit 1dolatry. Say what we will, truth 
aught always to be vg ſubject of our re- 
ſearch, —— that if I thought I was in 
an crror, I would, this inſtant ahjure the 
worſhip I profeſs; and this is the ſentiment 
al every good man, who knows the danger 
Dol being deceived in a matter ſo highly im- 

portant as religion. I like the anſwer of a 

oung man to a Calviniſt lady of diſtinQion, 
_ who alledged, that no man can change his 
_— without being a knave: — if fo, 
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—— replied, then you ate 
— ſet of knaves : which: unay- 
ſwerable reduced the lady 8 


denn to drop the diſcourſ. 

+ When the lower claſs of people will 2 
longer believe, ſays /a Bruyere then will the 
chigher ranks become pieus. The haughti- 
nds, or rather impertinence of thaſe tithed 
* * wy thenaſe]ves to bę a ; 
G2 as 
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different mould from the reſt of mankind, I 
cannot be reconciled to a religion w 
levels them with the labourer, and which 
| promiſes heaven to the pooreſt. Wbat! hall 
an excellency, a highngſs, adore a God be- 
come man, born in a ſtable, become the ig- 
nominy of nations; a God that anathema- 
tizes the world, that pronounces the rich 
curſed, and that acknowledges none happy 
and great but thoſe who weep: a God, in 
fine, who humbled himſelf ſo low as to ie 
on a croſs? Let us own that the Ike 
gy ought to have overſet the ideas of out 
pretended great ones, who, if they profess 
the Chriſtian religion, it is only for a — þ 
_ cuſtom, without inferring therefrom ys; 
* copſequeness denounced againſt the 
0 
* religion is ſolely the work of bumi- 
lity, and the world a work of vanity. Let 
the great then humble themſelves in | 
bern in a condition. quite different from that 
of the fon of God; let them forget their chi- 
merical titles, and humble — — with 
the poor, otherwiſe they have no tight, no 
pretenſion to heaven, that heaven, where 
moſt _ of 8 — the Firſt 
ace. It is very ſurpriſing that we deſpiſe 
P this life, — we hope to be 
Happy in the nekt. 
could with a book was: compolacd- an 
inconſequences af men, and ann 
oil ei 
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" their actions and 1 were con- 


rated with each other,. but allo their very 
words: then ſhonld we fee the moſt cele- 
brated poet of this age ſay, in a poem calt- 
ed Natural Religion, that the moſt prudent 


way is to ſubmit, be filent, and adore; and 


advance, in a thoufand other places, that 


human reaſon ought to break thro? the veil, 


and endeavour to inveſtigate.— We ſnould 
ſee the author of the book called My 


Thoughts, deelare it is a folly to ere tem- 


ples, and confme therein the divinity, who 
has no limits; and to fay, elſewhere, that 
young people ought to accuſtom themſelves 


to think God every-where, and grant him 


a place in their chamber, ſaying, for exam- 
ple, there were three in company, God, 
maſter, and myſelf. We ſhould hear the moſt 
impious writers confeſs, that the good Chriſ- 
tian only is happy; while, in their works, 
they rail at Chriſtianity. What confuſion! 
God has permitted it, as being willing to 
-puniſh the temerity of our haughty philoſo- 
phers, as he has heretofore puniſhed the ſons 
of Noah, who vainly attempted to ſcale the 
heavens: he confounds their ſpeech, and 
caſts a blindneſs over them that continues 
till their death; and this is what St. . 
nine calls, pænales cæteitates. 

What blindfoldneſs, in fact, is it not to 
attack a religion, theiexercife of. which re- 
% the face of the aa a — 
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whoſe morals are adopteÞby all ſacts; a - 
ligion, which-correfts even our deſires, and 
renders. man as pure and clean, when alone, 
as in ithe -midſt of a multitude! Have the 
Deiſts, Who rail with ſo much rancour againſt 
Chriſtianity, more pure maximsto produce? 
No, doubtleſs: well, then, let them be qui- 
et, andube confuſed in having nothing elſe 
but hideous crimes and unruly paſſions 40 
give us. in exchange for our religion, which 

{| preaches and inſpires nothing bit the love _ 
| and. deſire of virtue. When Stones are pro- 1! 

- | poſed for gold, they. muſt not be-accepted, 
| There 41s not, imthe anwerle, a more mag - 
|| mnificent ſight, than the heart of x a good 
:Chriſtian. Oh! that Lcould here but open 
the eyes of my readers, to communicate to 
them the heavenly deſires, the pure-and li- 
ving flames, the divine unction, which cha- 

Tity alone is able 40 inſpire . They would 
perceive how beautiful it is to conſider, and 
have nothing elſe in view, but God; te fear 

and hope in him: they would fee, that any 
one, who labours to withdraw us from Chiſ- 
tianity, and diveft us of the ſaving farth, 
which completes our hopes, is but a man 

of ſcandal, dangerous to ſociety, and a real 
enemy to his brethren-: in fine, they would 
experience, that there is no true happineſs, 

but for thoſe who hope for another life, who 

unite their ſufferings to thoſe- of Jeſus Chriſt, 

who have a viſible autharity to fix * 
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” "Catholics. Nobody dies with more reſigna- 

tion and confidence than a Caribyfian monk, 
wo expires in ſack : cloth, and caſts his laſt 
glance on his ſolitary and penitent life. Don 


Cardinal de Richelieu, calling to mind, at 
the hour of his death that he was a Carthu- 
Han monk; alas! would to God, ſaid he, 
that I died in my cloiſter! We daily ſee li- 
- bertines,. and the impious, abjure, at their 
death, their criminal lives and blaſphemies: 
but no one ever ſaw Catholics repent of ha- 
ving been Catholics, and aſk God: ard the 
world pardon, for having profeſſed what the 


maxims. 3 * 
We will finiſh this work as we began, by 
ſpeaking of myſteries: they are compre- 
hended in all, and throughout all we behold : 
hall we repeat it, becaule it ſhould be fo? 
Let any one imagine a religion, and ſaney 
it as he pleaſes, I defy him to ſuppoſe one 
without myſteries, or it will not be a religi- 
on worthy of God: For as he is incompre- 
henſible, as all the world grants, his ways 
[cannot be otherwiſe : et incomprebenſibiles 
| vie ejus. In vain will our ſhallow under- 
ſtanding deſpair, fret and rebel: nothing 
temains but its murmurs; all its fury and 
rage vaniſh as the billows that daſh againſt 
the ſhore, Rucy/que venies.. What have 
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© Mpbonſ/o, archbiſhop of Lyons, brother to 
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we A t from the Epicureans, and Spins; 4 
%a? What benefit do we reap from ſo mas, 
> | ny impious books as are daily publiſhed 7 A 
ſt perhaps, a but, a how, and a why, are. the * 
N $ reſult of all that the incredulous have ima- 
o gined : ſyſtem n ou never a demon- 
t tration. | 
- | - Let us imagine two philoſophers, who liv- 
2 ed a thouſand years, and emyloyed all their 
time in diſputing on, and inveſtigating reli- 
T gion: they would not the more enlighten 
„human reaſon, nor would we know more, at 
the end of their diſputes, than a ſimple wo- 
© | man, who adores God, and ſays nothing. 
e | It cannot be imagined how eaſy the mind is, 
S' | when we look upon religion as entirely de- 
| cided, and calmly reſign, ourſelves, with- 
/ | out reſerve, to the authority of the church. 
More than once I have ſeen the incredulous 
: | envy the happineſs of ſuch as were perſuaded 
* | of the the truths which faith propoſed ; : it is 
/ | the only way, they ſay, to fix one's ſelf, a- 
2 | midſt: 115 o many incertitudes and ſy ſtems that 
- | teach nothing, and have only "a wretched. | 
reſource of + bting. 5 
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5 If the myſterious * ſuch as we pain- —_ 
. ted it in this work, unfold not itſelf unto our © 
eyes, we know at leaſt, it will be unravelled 
4 one day, and that God reſerves for us, in 
| happy eternity, the knowledge of myſtenes 

and dificultes, to engage us during eterni- 
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ty; and | dNopwiſh” the other world from 
this; which is but a phanter, a-cloud; 
Some may perhaps diſcever, that, in the 
ſcqueF of this work; we have. made digreſ. 
ſtons frorn the text: we acknowledge it: but 
a tieſe, that would announce all our reflee- 
tions in favour of religion, and to the diſ- 
advantage of the incredulous, would: ſtartle 
a great many. In the wretehed age we live, 
we muſt invent means to infinuate truth, by 
degrees, without poſting it up- How many? 
approve, nowWa- days, of a book by its title, 
and caſt it away if it mentions religion. 
Alas! What would the martyrs ſay; thoſe: 
heroes full of zeal and — if they new 
ſaw ridiculed, the religion” for which they 
getieroufly gave up: their bodies to fire and 
{word ?” They tranfmitted*to us faith; at the 
coft of their ſubſtanee; ſweat and: bleed; 
and we laugh at this precious: faith. It coſts 
nothing to be a Chriſtian now. days, and 
we will not embrace Chriſtianity: it coſt 
our fathers their lives and liberties, and they 
publicly prefeſſed it: our progenitors were 
apoſtles, and we are apoſtates, they ab- 
Javed: idolatry, -to-'receive baptiſm; and we 
renounce ours; to give ourfelvesup to vice 
and ſcandal.— How bave we not degene- 
rated? Who Will believe” that we are the 
children of thoſe ſaipts, who eſteemed no 
other treaſure; but the banden of Heas 
ven? 
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01 youz who have been hitherto ſeduced 
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by the licentious converfations of unruly 


youth, look back, and ſee the abyſs pre- 


Aactifice of the entire man, and that it is not 


enough to have ſacriſiced the heart, but we 2 


ate alſo to ſacrifice our judgthent: remerti- 
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pared for you: conſider that God wills the 


ber there is no peace for the wicked, ane 


that man is not really happy, but when he 
reliſhes the ſweers of religion. Theſe con- 
ſolations are fo advantageous, that the great» 
eſt libertines, and the moſt incredulous, take 
refuge in bur cloiſters, and have reeburſe to 


the miniſter of the lord, when oppreſſed with 
trouble, and in want of all ſupphes. 


83 
And you, who ſtill remain ſteadfaſt in 
your faith, continue ſo therein, in ſpite K 


the ridicules of our modern petty wits, 'who 


know nothing but to. rail and attack, who 


have nothing but doubts and conjectüres to 
produce, in ſupport of their opinions. Laugh 
at thoſe apoſtles of irreligion: they laſt 


gular miſfron! what A. 


ut pray to God to enlighten them, and that 
he may keep you in the true faith, the moſt 
precious of his gifts. | 


Remember, very particularly, and never 


N forget, that the Catholic religion teaches all j 
virtues; and, on *. conttary, that impiety 
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e : they lan - | 
he miſſioners WhO go to preach: the fait: 


they dogmatize contmually in favour of in- 
eredulity: what a fin = 
oſtleſnip! Do not inſult their blindneſs, 
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x frends chieſſy to 1 vice and n it 
eſteem. Did our pulpits ever echo with 
other maxims than what tend to make us 
jog, ſubjecꝭs, good relations, good friends? 
Dur prieſts preach us nothing but Jeſus 
a 1755 ene was made, and by whom 
Is it paſſible that we ſhould be 
. — of the maj ty of our Mediator, and 
= Jt neceſſity? Ireligin draws its ſource from 
= agnorance; for, if we knew that God, who 
” cannot act but for an infinite object, has had 
= BO other end but 7% s Chris, in the crea- 
* Fon. of the world; that the Incarnation 
Would take place, though our firſt parent 
E had not ſinned; and that the firſt Adam was 
Hut a ſhadow, in compariſon to the ſecond 
= of the Saviour of, men, we would conceive 
another idea; he is our peace, our reconci- 
£ en, our. happineſs, and aur life; and we 


% 8 TAE him, without knowing the ho- 
” o Jineſs of his name: our prayers and adora- 
- ions have no merit, but thro' this Divine 
C erer, whoſe juſtice will ane day come, 
0 purify thus, world from the vices and im- 
PpPiety W nich diſhonour and keep it in ſervi- 
iude. Elementa mundi 9 St. 
PETER, , | wy 
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A ATA EVE of BOOKS, | 
: Printed and fold by - 7 «2Y 


B A RT. -GORM A N, 
Printer and Boak-ſeller at the Bible n 
Bridgeiſ reet, near Cook Nreet. | 


ORAL eee on the matt important _— 
practical Truths af the Chriſtian Religion, in 
2 vols. by Robbert Manning, Author of Englands 
Converſion and Reformation compar d, neatly - = 
in Calt-ſkin #06 Ke. = 
An hiſtorical Catechifin, containing a Summary of the » 
Sacred Hiſtory and Chriſtian Doctrine, by Monſieur” 
Fleury, Abbot of Loe Dieu, late Lub-preceptor ,to- 
the Kin of Spain, the Duke of Burgundy, and the 
Duke ol Berry, newly tranſlated from the French 7 1 
28. 2d. 
Introduction ta a devout. Life, written originally ia in 1" 
French by St. Francis de Sales, Biſhop and Prince 
of ral with a Collection of his choiceſt Max- 
: - to which is added, the Converſation of Dr. 
Thaylerys With a poor! Beg SEA, teaching us to reſign 
ourſelves in all things to the Good Pleaſure of God 
carefully compared with the original French, and 
cortected from the Errors of former Editions. 
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28. 8d. 4 4 
Juſt publiſhed, Practical Reflections for every Day i 
the Year, by Mr. Dorrell, Author of the G — 


man inſtructed ad. 1 
The Life and Death of Sir Thomas Moor Knight, ank 
Biſhop Fiſher 3d, ü 


tion and Anſwer, by 


Nary, 2 


The Catechiſm or Chriſtian Doctrine, by Way of Quel. 
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3 ear AT e 
e Path to paradiſe, che Catholicks compani- 


on to the moſt 2 — of the Altar; to 
which is added, a Deſcant on the Prayer in the Gar- 


den, b) the Rev. T. W. Gd. h. 

atedhiſth of the Council of Trent 5. 8d. 

he ſhorteſt Way to end Diſputes about Religion, by 

the Rev. R. Manning . 

Doctor Wetham' 5 Annotations on the New N 
2 vols. 8 vo. . 8s, 8d. 


A new Edition of the Catholick Chriſtian inſtructed 
tze Sacraments and Ceremonies of the Church, by 
R. C. 28. 2d. 


A -- - moſt beautiful One per-plate Cuts 1 
* * The Primmer or of the bleſſed Virgin - y 
= 28. „ h. 
| Gentleman Inftroted 5. 4d: 
Expoſition of the Doctrine of the Gath6) ic 
Faith f | Is. 1d. 
The Lives of Saints, written by the Rey. Father P. 
© | + Ribadeneira in the Spaniſh, and tranſlated by W. P. 
Eſq; 11. 28. 9d, 


VN. B. At aid place may be had all Sorts 
df Catholic Books, and Books of Controver- 
ſy, and old Books neat and Rrong bound, 
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Wird's Cantoes on the Reformation, adorned with 


